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MY LADY’S LOVERS. 


BY 


AN EMINENT AUTHOR, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT GAUNT HOUSE. 





The eve was lovely! And o’er such a scene 
Sin brooded like a spirit, darkening all 
That lay beneath its saddening influence. 


_ “Have youno pity—nothing of the woman left 
n your breast—that you league yourself with 
‘hose monsters here to keep me from those who 
love me ?” 
., twas Lady Pearl who made this appeal and 
twas Mrs. Newman who received it with a face 
that might have been cut in stone. They were 
rien 4 face to face in one of the close, murky 
: lambers of Gaunt House, where the latticed 
an were protected by strong iron bars 
—™ by the practised hands of Crewel the 
he wn wanas one weary of life looked Lady 
eam. Tn by many weary vigils in her prison 
me ne you no pity for me?” she said again, 
I Fea am Temaining silent. ‘ What have 
e? Whom have I injured that I should be 
= to this living grave ?” 
a — help you,” Mrs. Newman said, her 
me harsh and grating to the ear. 
Vhy do you hate me ?” 





i) | i 
Ah HN) |) 
iH] Mi ii 


[THE APPEAL. ] 


“TI do not hate; I simply obey the behests of 
another to whom I am bound for a time.” 

“ For a time only. When will you be released 
from your bond ?” 

*« Ere long I hope,”” Mrs. Newman said. 

“And you will then set me free ?”’ pleaded 
Pearl, clasping her hands—now terribly white 
and slender. 

««T will have no hand in keeping you here, but 
I cannot say how far I shall be able to help 

ou.” 
‘ Slowly and distinctly each word fell, beating 
like pebbles on the listener’s heart. <A low 
wail broke from the lips of Lady Pearl. 

‘* I see there is no hope,” she moarfed. 
that I could lie down and die !”” 

* Do you think my life is less wearisome than 
yours ?” asked Mrs. Newman, with a sudden burst 
of passion. ** You at least have hope. I havenonx. 
The dark halls that lead to Pluto’s kingdom 
are not more gloomy than the road I tread.” 

“‘I willhope,”’ said Pearl, “even whenI am here 
shut up from all that is dear to me. DoI not 
tell you that I have a lover who must have 
come many times to find me and must now think 
me false ?” 

“Let him think you so for awhile,” was the 
calm reply, “he will hail your return the more 
gladly.” 

“If ever I do return; but you cannot promise 
me that. Who is the coarse monster who comes 
here and leers at me and the man with the 
lustrous eyes.” 

«« Have I not told you often ? They are Doctor 
Sabotson and his assistant.” 

«And what are Doctor Sabotson and his as- 
sistant tome? I have never met them before.” 

“ Perhaps not, but:they hold you here and will 


“ Oh, 








\ 
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keep you until the time of your release comes. I 
know nomore. I cannot help you.” 

It was old ground they were travelling over. 
Day by day Pearl had put almost the self-same 
questions and received the self-same answers. 
Weary work for both and doubly weary as they 
were together so many hours. 

On this occasion Pearl pursued the auestion 
farther. 

«* Why will you not leave me alone ?” she said. 
** You spend your days and nights here. What 
do you fear? That I shall be guilty of the 
impiety of taking my life ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Tell me why I have you in such close at- 
tendance upon me.” 

‘*T am here FOR YOUR SAKE. 
another may come.” 

« And that other ?” 

** Will be Doctor Sabotson or his assistant.” 

«Heaven forbid,” ejaculated Pearl, shivering. 
“I see that I am ungratefultoyou. Forgive 
me !”” 

“I do not expect gratitude,” was the quiet 
reply, ‘‘ nor deserve it.” 

Pearl rose up, crossed the room, and knelt 
down by the side of her companion, her, white 
hands clasped resting upon her. 

«You have the look of one much older than 
I am,” she said, ‘‘ but there is little between us. 
You must have suffered much to have been 
brought solowas youare. By that suffering I 
beg of you to help me. If I am here much 
longer I shall go map! Mad! Oh, horrible 
thought.” 

“T cannot help you ret,” was the reply. 

* At least, take a message to my lover. He is 
notfar away. Tell him that Iam hidden from 


If you reject me 
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him against my will—that I will came to him | 


anon—that I yearn for the hour when I shall see 
him again—and that I would gladly lay my head 
upon his breast if the next moment opened the 
portals of death.” 

Child,” said Mrs. Newman, taking the 
pleading face between her hands with a touch of 
tenderness, “ you must be patient. Iam almost 
as much a prisoneras youare. I have not left 
this ghastly house but twice since you came 
here and then only for a brief taste of the sweet- 
ness of freedom.” 

“ Why do you not flee away ? If once out, why 
do you return ?” 

** Because I am like a tethered bird. The 
-cord that holds me permits me to fly so far and 
no farther.” 

Peari’s pride was humbled, or she never 
could have knelt to amy human being as she 
was kneeling to this woman. It must have been 
difficult to resist the pleading of those eloquent 
eyes, for Mrs. Newman only glanced at them 
momentarily and turned her face away, striving 
to show an indifference she assuredly did not 
feel. 

‘“« Have you ever loved ?” asked Pearl. 

** Loved,” said the woman, with a quick, pas- 
sionate gesture, “ loved—oh, Heaven rs 

“ And have you known what itis to be torn 
from him you love ?” continued Pearl. “On the 
morning when I was seized by those raffians I 
was on my way to meet uim—to leave all be- 
hind meand to live henceforth for him alone—to 
soothe his sorrows and tolighten the cares of his 
life ; and he d me. Oh! what must he 
= of ane nee must he think ?” 

* Youasked mejust now,” said her companion, 
speaking slowly,.as if she drew the words from 
her heart with much labour, “and I answered 
you witha cryof agony. Havel loved? Ay! 
too well. I loved.a flint—astone with flesh and 
pe round it in the semblance of a 
man—and— id the penalty of my folly.’ 

“Tf we fled = here together,” said Pearl, 
rising, “surely you would break a bond that 
binds you to so much-——~” 

** You speak idly,” was the iy, delivered 
with a quivering lip, “you do not know the man 
with whom you have to deal. He holds my life 
in his hands, this doctor here. For anght I know 
I may have the death-dealing potion in my 
veins.” 

** What do you mean ?” asked Pearl, terrified. 

«‘ Why, this,” she said, with asad smile, “ that 
he poisons me when he wills and gives, me the 
antidote when it pleases him. I never know 
when I take oneor the other, but I know that I po 
take them and so he holds me fast. Besides, I 
live for REVENGE,” she added, with a dangerous 
light flashing in her eyes. “I am a woman bit- 
terly wronged—my trust, my love outraged.in 
cold blood. Ob, you cannot tell how I have 
suffered.” 

Her face had lost its calmness, and every fea- 
ture quivered with passion, and Pearl watched 
the struggle going on within with pain. It was 
something new, horribly new to her to see a 
woman so tempest-tossed and rent and torn. 

“Weare sisters in misfortune,” she said, as 
the face of her companion grew calmer. “ Let us 
do what we can to assuage each other’s pain.” 

** Mine will never be assuaged in this world. 
The wound lies toodeep. When the task I have 
—z yself to do is done I will pray to be allowed 
to die.” 

The great bell clanging at the outer gate 
broke in upon them and Mrs. Newman turned 
her white face to the window listening. 

“Hush,” she said, “ whatisthat? Thereare 
many voices. What new horror is there coming 
to this house? I must leave you for awhile.” 

She went out, locking the door behind her, 
and quietly glided to the top of the staircase, 
where she could command a view of the hall. A 
number of men were there—Sir Charles Friarly, 
the analytical chemist, and the others who 
had made the strange discovery in Bingley 
Canorchyard, from which they had justdriven: 

Sir Charles stood in front and facing him was 
Doctor Sabotson, with his satellite Crewe} just 
venind him. The baronet was speaking in‘tones 
of concentrated fury. 


said Ribston, “but Sir Charles. was anxious we 


“T have been brought here,” he said, “to ask 
you some questions, for I have asserted that you 
attended Lady Friarly in her last illness. ‘Was 
it mot so ?” 

“T attended Lady Friarly,” replied Sabotson, 
calmly, “and I certified her death.” 

«* How comes it then that the coffin is empty ?” 
The doctor shrugged his shoulders, but ap- 
peared in no way discomposed and quite indif- 
ferent to the keen eyes of both the detectives 
being fixed upon him. . 

“T am not responsible for a churchyard 
theft,” he said. “Men occasionally’steal bodies 
now-a-days, and in such a quiet place iticould be 
done easily.” 

“ But whoever stole the body would not have 
taken the trouble to pack the coffin so very 
carefully,” calmly in Ribston. 

“* At all events, 
me about it,” said the doctor. 

“Well, it is a little oub of the way,”” 
should come. It’s a rum business altogether, 
say you know nothing about it I must get back }, 
to town. Are you coming with us, Sir 
Charles ?” 

“« No, I shall remain here,” replied the baronet, 
“T think it will look better if you come,” said 
the detective, persuasi 

“I don’t care.a curse what you think,” said 
Sir Charles, “I am not coming.” 

“ Very ” said Ribston, “ but don’t blame, 
me if the people at the Yard takes hard 
view of your staying. Good morning, gentile-, 
men. 

He walked out, followed. by his brother 
officer, the chemist, and the undertaker. bos 
earriages were waiting outside with only 4 
drivers. The two ee left in the 
ehurchyard'to guard open grave. 

ad You two aren can have a vehicle. to 
yourselves,” said Ribston, affably, “ me and Jim 
will get into this one.” 

By this arrangement the two detectives got 
by themselves, and as they were going back to. 
the churchyard the following terse conversation 
took place them. 

“What do you think of it, Jim?” 

«“ Ram.” 

Is the doctor in it?” 

Yes.” 

“Kept her for dissecting purposes, the 
brute ?” 

“ne.” 

‘What then, Jim? You don’t think he is 
mean enough to sell her?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Then what can he have done with her? 
Don’t be so confounded aggravating.” 

“ It’s my opinion,” said Jim, with unbounded 
cunning in his weather eye, “ that Lady Friarly 
is STILL ALIVE.” 

And as Jim gave this opinion vent he 
garnished it with a chuckle of intense meaning. 
Ribston sank back in the carriage and. stared 
at him ashe might have done at the Witch of 
Endor, an Indian conjuror, or any other wonder- 
ful being, in a speechless: condition, until with 
a tremendous effort he wrenched out a reply. 

“You are a living wonder, Jim, that’s what 
youare. You've hit the nail on the headias I’m 
a sinful sinner.” 

Jim made no response, not even by a ‘smile, 
Modesty or strength of mind kept him from ex- 
hibiting any unbecoming elation. He merely 
filled his pipe, lit it, and. smoked it like a-man 
who had earned his tobacco and meant to enjoy 
it. 


a 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Upon the fertile level of the plain 
There lies a quiet hamlet—where the slope _. 
Of gentle uplands wards the northern wind’s chill. 
Around the wild dellsromantic pathways ope; 
Around, above it spreads asbadowy cope _ y 
Of forest trees, flowers and many a murmuring rill. 


don’t see why you come to | it 


buat I can’t act in it without orders, so as you | they 


should love their native lamd, receives a recal] 
on the eve of his departure, so did Barnet 
Claverly receive the quaint’ summons Me> 
Dashwood sent him. . 
He was in his quarters at Knightsbridge, 
sitting gloomily enough with his eye upon a 
little pile of letters that had poured in upon him 
during the past few days, and not one of them 
had he opened when Meg's pretty little epistle 
was brought in by the orderly. 

Barnet had not opened the others because he 
knew exactly what was inside them. It was the 
same old story—tradesmen in urgent need of 
ready cash seeking some from a worked-out 
mine, with here and there a veiled threat of 
setting the machinery of the law in motion i 
their request was not promptly, complied witi, 
The old, old story, more terrible to him to whom 
addressed than anything the diseased 
imagination of Poe ever penned. 

“T’ve nothing left,” muttered the disconsolat, 
*‘all the flesh is gome and the crows 
may come and worry over my bomes as soon a: 
like, and much may it do them.” 

In the full tide of his despair he had written 
to several men on whom the sum of prosperity 
had shone more kindly, men whom he had known 


in need of money, on whom he had showered 
it witha generous hand. They numbered nine 
all. One sent a fiv note, two were 


“really pressed for ready cash themselves,” ani 


hs 


F 


wefusals or the 


looked over his pockets and found tua! 
of current coin of the realn 
amonnting to four shillings and tenpence. 

"This ste was still in his pocket when Meg’s 
letter came, but it was not sufficient to take him 
to Dumbedikes, and there was in addition the 
necessity of coming back again. Barnet Claverly 
felt he must perform the mystic operation of 
raising the wind, and there was only one way ot 
doing it—viz., paying a visit to the needy war's 
“uncle”’—i.e., a pawnbroker. 

Now there are pawnbrokers and pawnbrokers, 
and each obliging money-lender has a peculiar 
patronage to keep his business going, and one 
much affected by impecunious military men and 
*needy clergymen has his ‘place of business witnin 
a hundred yards of Golden Square. Res 

The shop is an unpretending one, with s 
handful of old jewellery and two or three dingy 
oil paintings in the window, the last place you 
would believe in as driving a good business, bu! 
it is nevertheless a fact that this shop is wel 
known and extensively patronised by people 
birth and position who have a temporary need 
of ready cash, or, worse still, are running down 
the incline which leads to poverty surely au 
too often to dishonour. ‘ 

Barnet Claverly knew the place, having 
visited it on several occasions, but he was not 
yet a hardened visitor to “mine uncle, ~ 
preferred darkness rather than light for 
transaction which some Joe Miller, unknown ® 
fame, has given the name of *‘ popping. It was 
not until might had set im. that the guardsma? 
wended his way thither. ia 

He was sauntering up Cranbourne Street “ 
the affected nonchalance which the respectallt 
seeker of a pawnshop always puts on, and - 
was looking every way but, the goal he be 
seeking, when a man, indubitably of his © 
class, followed by a strangely nimble gipsy 
woman, went by. ell = 

The form of the gentleman seemed acon 
him, and it struck Barnet that he was bound © 





Asa man under perpetual banishment from 








the country of his birth, which he loves as men 


the same errand as himself, or, why was be™ 
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Cranbourne Street, which is not a fashionable 


lounge ? 


The gipsy he thought nothing of, and he let 
them go on ahead until they had passed the 
pawnshop, when he hoisted all sail, and on 


reaching the doorway tacked quickly an 


entered one of the boxes which have a fictitious 


reputation for privacy. 


‘An assistant had just lit the gas and had the 
purning taper in his -‘hand when he turned to see 
Recognising Barnet as he recog- 
nised every man who came.a second time, he 


who it was. 


bowedand said: — 
“Good evening, sit. 


ear.” 

«Js it?” said Barnet, hurriedly. “I’m rather 
warm, but I’ve been hurrying. I want you to 
Jend me a few pounds on this gold watch, and to 


sell me a silver or a pinchbeck one.cheap. I 


doesn’t matter if it has no works—a. case will 


0. 
“«T have just the, thing to suit you, sir,” the 


assistant said, not, at all astonished by the re 
quest. 


He was too well acquainted. with the various 
modes adopted by people to hide the loss of 


valuables. 


“Silver gilt ; youcan have it for a pound— 
and on this,” headded, taking Barnet’s lever in 


his hand, “I can lend you ten pounds.” 


“That will do,” replied the guardsman.. “I 
hope you won’t mind hurrying, as I am on 
du——I mean I have to meet a friend in half 


an hour.” 
“ All right, sir.” 


In three minutes the business was completed, 
and Barnet Claverly, hurriedly tumbling out of 
the pawnshop, cannoned violently against a gen- 
tlemanly man sauntering by and shot him into 
the middle of the road, without, however, posis 


tively upsetting him. 


“T beg your pardon,” he said; * really I——” 
“Tll.be toma- 


“Huilo!” cried the other. 
hawked if it isn’t Bet Claverly !”’ 


He was a slim-made,, broad-shouldered man 
of thirty, bearded like the pard, and bronzed by 


the sun to the hue of the red Indian. 


Claverly stared at him with might. and main, 


but without recognising anybody he knew. 


“Come,” said the other, “don’t pretend you 


don’t know me.” 
“Well, really I—~” 


“Is it possible that @ little tan anda handful 


of hair can have so hidden Jack Hawthorne ?” 


“Good Heavens!” exclaimed, Claverly, “ you 
But I see it is now. 


Jack Ha——  Well—~ 
Where did you. grow that beard ?” 


“I started it directly after I left the regiment 
and went abroad. with that eccentric uncle of 
mine, who in his old days, when all his. bones 


had waxed old and he could not see five yards 
from his nose, took it.into his head to go and 
see the world.” 

“OF course, I remember,” said Claverly ; ‘so 
you've come back ?” 

“ Yes, here I am,” replied Hawthorne, cheerily 
~“have been here just two days and haven't 
seen a creature who knew me untill had jogged or 
rather hammered his memory. It is deuced hard 
% think how comfortably. people can get. on 
without you.” 


“Perhaps it would be hard if they couldn’t,” 
said Claverly. rotemomryes 
: Inever thought of that—so.it might be.” 

‘is Is your uncle with you?” 
: No; I left the poor old man’s bones in 
¢ypt, and I’ve come inte his money. By the 
way, Claverly,” dropping his voice and speaking 
very seriously, “ what were you doing THERE?” 
. Just dropped in to raise’a little money,” re- 
Pled Claverly, blushing furiously. 

. Don’t think me rude,” said Hawthorne, “I 
pe because I should be glad to help you if I 


“I don’t think you could do. much for me,” 
as verly, with a faint smile, “I’ve had 
pay andam stone broke, I don’t think I 
= they d out another month, and I was just 
oe own to a place where I hope to spend a 

n B asant days—the last I can hope for.” 
ia : bosh !” said Jack Hawthorne, taking his 

* “You and I were good friends, Bet, and 









Cold for the time of 


I can and will help.you. I’m rolling in tin, 
a day if I wished to. 
Square. 
time ; I always had a.good memory ; we can talk 
there quietly enough.” 
“But I really don’t.see why I should sponge 
on you,” said Clayerly, holding back. 
**Sponge on me!’ ‘cried Hawthorne, “If you 
talk that bosh I swear that I will choke you with 
a handful of bank-notes. Come along.” 
Claverly, carried away by the impetuous 
generosity of his! old friend, was hurried. round 
to the square, and Hawthorne was urging him 
to make a clean breast, of his troubles when he 
stumbled, and would have fallen but for the area 
rails of a house, which he quickly grasped. 
** What's that?” hecried. “‘Oh!some drunken 
t | beggar—but, no, he looks more than that. Help 
me to raise him up, Claverly.” 
It was Hugh Egerton he had tripped over, 
and as they raised him up they saw.a dark pool 
- | upon the pavement, and the red life’s blood was 
still flowing and fell at their feet—drip—drip. 
*Mereiful God!” exclaimed. Hawthorne. 
“This isa case of murder! Find a policeman 
and send a cab up quick. I can hold him a few 
minutes alone.” 
Claverly darted off, and Hawthorne made a 
rapid examination of Hugh, who was a stranger 
both to him and Claverly, and. fancied that his 
pulse was faintly beating. Half a score people, 
springing up mysteriously, as’ they always do in 
the quietest place when anything out of the 
usual way has happened, gathered round, and 
he was getting bothered by the questions put to 
him, when Claverly, a policeman and cab..all 
came up together. 
“Get him to the nearest doctor’s—quick 
said Hawthorne; “ there’s precious little life, if 
any, left in him.” 
* You two gentlemen found him?” said the 
policeman, inquiringly. 
“ That’s so,” said Hawthorne. 
** Perhaps, then, you won’t mind coming along 
with me?” 
* Not a bit; but don’t let usloseany time. I 
am afraid as it is that we found him too late.” 
“ There’s a doctor’s place handy. We can 
carry him better than in a cab.” 
** All right, and somebody go and prepare the 
doctor for our coming,” 
A dozen volunteers were found for. this office, 
and the doctor’s house being, pointed out by the 
policeman they rushed off in a body and made 
the night hideous by banging the knocker and 
clanging the bell on the door.. Having done so 
much they. drew aside and allowed the quiet 
form, which gave out so little hope of life, to be 
carried in. 
The doctor was a little angry at the clamour 
made, but the moment Hugh was laid upon a 
couch in the surgery he forgot all else. Signing 
to the policeman and the two friends to stand 
back he deliberately ripped up Hugh’s clothes 
at the back, and laid bare the ghastly rent the 
cruel knife, had made. 
‘No child’s hand, or inexperienced man did 
this,” the doctor said. ‘ Kindly hand me the 
lint from the table and that bottle with the 
yellow label—the bleeding must be stopped at 
once.” 
“* He is not dead ?” said Hawthorne, anxiously. 
“No. If he were the wound would cease to 
bleed.” 
Then there is hope ?” 
«TI do not tell you that. The man who struck 
here knew what he was aiming at. But do not 
talk to me, and if you could go out for awhile I 
shall be obliged. My study faces here; you will 
find the daily papers to amuse you,” 
The policeman, who had doubts about leaving 
the place, asked if he might send one of the 
doctor’s servants to Vine Street for an inspector 
and received a reply in the affirmative. He 


a 


waited in the hall until his chief appeared, when 

hs gave in his report, and was sent back to his 
eat. 

The inspector then joined Hawthorne and 

Claverly, who told him their story, and for once 





swathed in bank notes, and: could eat a diamond 
Let me see—oh! Golden 
You see I haven’t forgotten the old 





addresses, and were told they could go if they 
wished. 

IT shall wait and see what is the fate of the 
poor fellow,” said Hawthorne. 

“I can’t, as L go on duty directly,” said Cla- 
verly; “I am late as it is.” 

* Pilrandown with thenews to you,” returned 
Hawthorne;and Claverly hurried off to the street, 
where he secured a hansom and bade the man 
drive to the barracks as if ‘‘the seven furies 
were after him.” 

Jack Hawthorne had quite half an hour’s 
téte-a-téte with the inspector before the doctor 
came into the room. He looked very grave. 

“ This man-is a stranger to you ?”’ he said. 

“I don’t know that I ever saw him in my 
life,” Hawthorne replied. 

** His linen is marked H. E.,”’ said the doctor, 
** but that is not much of a clue with tie little 
time we have. His friends ought to see him 
without delay.” 





CHAPTER XXYV. 
MISSING. 


A sorrowful thought o’er my spirit came 
Like thunder-clouds gilded with gloom and flame, 
For I knew that his form in dust may lie 
And his lips ne’er more to my song reply. 


Nespitr Earrton brought his gipsy wife to 
town and took apartments in a quiet street in 
Brompton. He knew that secrecy of movement 
was essential to the safety of both, and did not 
put in an appearance in London until the dark 
hours had set in, and they rode in a close cab to 
their destination. 

Left to himself Nesbitt would probably have 
despised the threats of Harac and his followers, 
but Countyecella, q woman of strong nerve and 
not given to idle fears, earnestly assured him 
that these threats were not idle. 

«It may be years hence before you meet,” she 
said, “‘ but you will meet at last. There is some- 
thing of the bloodhound in my people, and be 
the scent ever so fine they never leave it.” 

* And do they never forgive ?” asked Nesbitt. 
«* Never,” she said. 

To Countycella London was a great prison- 
house, and the room to which she was taken a 
dungeon. All her life having been spent in 
the absolute freedom of the nomadic tribes she 
could ill endure the confinement of a civilised 
existence. Butshe did not complain. It was 
only for a time, and she could have borne muci 
more. for her husband’s sake. 

The landlady of the house was a simple- 
minded creature who, if she had known County- 
cella’s. origin, would have closed the doors 
against her, for she had the deeply-rooted aver- 
sion to wandering people which is invorn 
among the respectable middle classes; but 
Nesbitt. Egerton’s wife had at least cast her 
skin and taken some pains to disguise herself. 
The gipsy attire was laid aside and she wore a 
plain black dress, a mantle and bonnet. 

The dress was a burden to her, but it was 
undoubtedly becoming. She was a wondrously 
handsome woman, striking in face and figure 
and her dark eyes were like magnets, drawing 
all things towards them. 

Simple Mrs. Smith, knowing nothing of her 
gipsy origin, was of opinion that she was a high- 
born lady who had run away with a handsome 
young gentleman. 

« And a mighty pretty pair they are,” she 
said in confidence to a neighbour, ‘ which it is 
possible the duke, her father, will come to claim 
her, and that'll be romantic, won’t it?” 

There was very little romance in the lives of 
Mrs. Smith or of her neighbours and they would 
gladly have hailed such an episode. ‘The duke, 
however, not being in existence was not likely 
to turn up, although there was a possibility of 
events as startling taking place. 

Countycella’s eyes were magnets, and her 
brother Lanah was being drawn by their 
invisible cord towards her. 

But he was:not coming in love. With bitter 
hatred in his heart and cruel knife in hand ne 





were believed. They gave their names and 


was coming to carry out the unwritten law of 
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his people. Whosoever, having ever been of them, 
deserted from their ranks must die. 

Early on the morning after their arrival 
Nesbitt presented himself at the duke’s rooms, 
where he was received by a yawning valet who 
had been sitting up all night. 

“Mr. Egerton,” the man said, “‘ went out yes- 
terday evening and hasn’t come back. The 
duke’s been away too.” 

Disappointed, Nesbitt strolled back to his 
apartments, where he spent halfan hour with 
Countycella studying finance, or in other words 
reckoning up their resources. _ From the first 
they had but a few pounds and the expenses of 
the past day or two had diminished the total by 
one-half. With care and economy they might 
hold out for a fortnight without any extraneous 
aid. 

“Hugh will have his money before we are 
eut,” said Nesbitt, ‘‘and that will take us 
abroad. Then I can work and return him what 
I owe him in money. I can never really repay 
him.” 

“No,” said Countycella, who had been sitting 
quietly listening to him as hetalked. “Bat, 
Nesbitt, have you not thought it strange for nim 
to be away all night ?” 

Nesbitt looked up with an alarmed face and 
cast his own affairs to the winds. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“‘Is Hugh the man to be away from a place all 
night? Is it his home?” 

“On my word I can’t say, Countycella ; but 
ao you think there is any danger? Would they 
find him HERE?” 

“Have I not told you they would find him 
ANYWHERE? My peopie have a cunning instinct 
in seeking out a foe.” 

Nesbitt was very uneasy and was soon on his 
way to Piccadilly again. Hugh had not returned, 
but the duke had and had goge to bed. It was 
not the duke he wished to see; Nesbitt wanted 
his brother. 

** Does Mr. Egerton live here ?” he asked. 

**He’s been here a great deal since he and 
the duke came to town,” the man repiied, “ but 
I don’t know where he lives.” 

“When canI see the duke? When will he be 
up ?” 
«In an hour or so I should say, sir.” 

Nesbitt walked as far as the park and 
killed the time there. Returning he found that 
the Duke of Blackfern had arisen and would see 
him. He was at breakfast when Nesbitt was 
ushered in and received him kindly. 

«There is no need for any explanation,” he 
said; “ Hugh has told me all about you. Won’t 
you have some breakfast ?” 

“It is past my dinner hour,” said Nesbitt, 
with a faint smile, “but I have no appetite. 
Hugh is missing !” 

*[ hear he has been away from here since 
yesterday. But is there anything in that ?” 

**Much I should say. Do you know where he 
lives ?” . 

“« Here, for tne most part; but he has taken 
his old rooms for a few days, I believe.” 

** And where are they ?” 

«* For the life of me I cannot tell you. Do 
have something to eat—a glass of wine——” 

“A little wine, thank you,” said Nesbitt, 
gloomily. ‘Merciful Heaven! If anything 
should have happened to him——” 

‘*<T go not think so,” replied the duke, cheerily, 
‘you can wait for him here. He will return by- 
and-bye.” 

Nesbitt remained two hours with his mind 
upon the rack and nothing was heard of Hugh. 
By that time doubts were stealing into the mind 
of the duke also, which grew darker when he 
learnt how solid were the grounds for apprehen- 
610n. 

“If we only knew where he hangs out,” he 
said, “or where he spent last evening we might 
track him. I have hopes, you know.” 

“‘ And I have none,” said Nesbitt, despairingly. 
“ He is murdered !” 

«Tf he is we shall be sure to hear of it. I'll 
just ran round to the station with a description 
of him. I suppose it would be best to go to 
ijcotland Yard.” 


common amusement of ignorant minds unac- 
quainted with the arduous duties of the force 
and the care taken with the minutest details of 
the mysteries that come under their notice. The 
Duke of Blackfern and Nesbitt had proof of it 
when they went to make inquiries. 
“ There’s a gentleman answering this descrip- 
tion,” said the courteous inspector in charge, 
“lying at Doctor Gray’s. He’s been stabbed in the 
back. Mr. Claverly, of the Guards, and a Mr. 
Hawthorne discovered him. You don’t happen to 
know them gentlemen ?” 
«I know Mr. Claverly,” said the duke. 
“No ill-feeling between the parties, I sup- 
pose,” said the inspector, casuaily. 
* None that I ever heard of.” 
“T should think not. I look on this case asa 
piece of foreign work. But don’t let me detain 
ota gentlemen. Last night there was little 
ope of his living, but as I’ve received no report 
of his death I suppose he still holds out. That’s 
a good sign. There’s the doctor’s address, gen- 
tlemen.” 
Nesbitt, white with anxiety, thanked him 
hastily for his information and hurried out, 
followed by the duke. Urged by the promiseof 
an extra gratuity the cabman who had brought 
them from Piccadilly drove them at a rattling 
pace to the house of Doctor Gray. 
The door was open, and a fair-haired man 
of thirty with a good-humoured face was just 
coming out. 
* Doctor Gray ?” said Nesbitt, ashe leaped out 
of the cab. 

“No,” replied the stranger, “‘my name is 
Hawthorne. The doctor’s imside. You have 
come to see that poor fellow? I hope——” 

** Yes, is—he—dead ?” 

** No,” said Hawthorne, “ but it is still touch 
and go. Heis unconscious and slightly delirious. 
Allow me to tell the dector you arehere. What 
name shall I say ?” 

« Nesbitt Egerton, his brother.” 

“Of course, of course,’ said Hawthorne, 
“whatanassIam. Any man but me would 
have seen the likeness ina minute. And this 
gentleman is another brother-——” 

«A friend only,” said the Duke of Blackfern. 

“* Of course, of course,” said Hawthorne, “any 
ass but me could have seen that there was not 
the least likeness. Please to go into that room 
and I’ll bring the doctor here in a twinkling. I 
am quite at home here, you see. I make myself 
at home where I can.” 

Doctor Gray did not keep them waiting. He 
bowed to the duke and recognising Nesbitt as the 
brother gave him what consolation he could. 

“ He is dangerously wounded,” he said, “and 
his life hangs upon a thread, but I do not give 
up all hope.” 

“Thank God,” said Nesbitt, fervently. 

«If he lives I shall be professionally proud of 
having brought him, under Providence, back 
from the verge of the grave,” said Doctor Gray. 
«You can come in and see him, but tread as 
lightly as you can, for he is sleeping, and sleep is 
the best medicine for mindand body. Nature’s 
sweet restorer the poet calls it.” 

Hugh had been moved from the couch where 
he lay at first to a camp-bed, and Hawthorne with 
a sympathetic look in his genial face, was sitting 
beside him. On seeing Nesbitt enter he gave 
him a nod of encouragement and went out on 
tiptoe. 

“You owe something to him,” whispered the 
doctor, “he has been helping me with the nurs- 
ing and I don’t want a better assistant. He has 
the touch and tenderness of a woman.” 

“ Poor Hugh!” said Nesbitt, softly, bending 
over him, ‘so they have found you out.” 

“They. Who?” asked the doctor. “ Have you 
any suspicion ?” 

Nesbitt nodded in reply, and the doctor said 
no more until they had left the room. He only 
gave Nesbitt a minute with his brother. 

“The less he is what I call bothered,” he 
said, “the better it will be for him. You were 
speaking of somebody who had found him out. 
If you suspect anyone of having done this deed 
you had better communicate with the police. 


\\ 


with our story,” said Nesbitt to the Duke of 
Blackfern. 

* Don’t be absurd,” was the reply. “ Have the 
sergeant in. He has listened to many a story 
as strange as yours, I'll warrant.” 

Whether he had or not the police-officer gig 
not appear to be particularly moved. He made 
notes and sent them by a subordinate to Scot. 
land Yard and in a few hours there was a de. 
scription of Harac and Lanah in every police. 
station in the metropolis. 

Meanwhile Nesbitt had undertaken to find g W fl 
nurse for Hugh and hurried down to Brompton 
with the object of bringing Countycella back 
with him. Mrs, Smith was standing at the door 
when he came up and favoured him with a 
salute, a compromise between a bow anda 
courtesy. 

«Your good lady is asleep, sir, I think,” she 
said, “I’ve not heard her moving for an hour or 
more.” 

Nesbitt bounded upstairs and opened the door. 

** Countycella,” he said, softly, “are you 
awake? I have found Hugh.” 

There was no reply, and he passed into the 
inner room where he expected to find her sleep. 
ing. The couch was unoccupied. ° 

“ Countycella !” he cried, and with a new terror 
in his heart he stared round the room. 

No voice answered him; no form was to be 
seen. Countycélla was gone ! 


(Te ce Continued.) 












































































SCIENCE. 





PrrseRveD VEGETABLES AGAIN.—We do not 
know whether the purveyors of preserved vege- 
tables are relapsing into their old bad practices 
in respect to the materials employed in the pre- 
paration of their commodities and the manner 
of packing them in tins, but cases of consider- 
able gastric disturbance following the use of 
preserved vegetables are once more attracting 
attention. Assuming—which is a liberal 
assumption—that the process of preserving is 
well ordered and properly carried out, and that 
the materials se are as pure and innocuousas 
they are alleged to be, there must be sometaing 
very much amiss with the tins. Why not sui BY , 
stitute bottles for tins, and take a little more 
care in the preparation? If these or other 
effective measures are not speedily adopted it 
will become the duty of medical men to use 
their influence with families to abandon the con- 
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sumption of preserved vegetables in any form. The soft ; 
There is a growing tendency to eke out the To piles ¢ 
supply of fresh vegetables by the use of pre- Like the: 
served, and with their aid to prolong the ¢ hurle 
season ; but this practice must be interdicted “Wuas 
unless the quality of the articles supplied is Miranda { 
quickly improved. tather stc 

Giass BLowers aND THEIR Diseases.—Dr. man of ox 
Differner, of Belgium, offers in the “ Gazette “T thin 
Médicale de Paris” a paper on this subject the girl, } 
From a residence among factories for glass “OF cor 
blowing he has had special advantages for Miss L¢ 
studying the results of this kind of labour upon nature, an 
the different organs of the body. The temper She was 1 
ture around the furnaces is a very high one {or ant was §: 
the melting of glass, and the pulmonary effort expediency 
for ten or twelve consecutive hours is very great her guardj 
Added to these causes of disease is the 10 “Tt was 
common and improper use of alzohol. On the guardy,” ; 
other hand, the wages of the labourer are higne hoticeable 
than in other occupations, and his home 42 “You w 
surroundings better. But these advantages st quired the 
badly made use of. The love of money conduces “Yes—g 
to unusual prolonged lavour, which, added to tte “I hope 
excess of alcohol, soon breaks down the trong? suredly see 
constitution, which yields to the first attack = cane over | 
disease. They seldom react, and the a ;_dliranda 
affections pass easily into chronic and adynan Tom his } 
conditions. The digestive organs suffer sever): Perience th 
There are ulcerations of the lips, of the tons Percival ws 
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of the palate, without being very severe, 
catarrhs of the stomach and intestine A 
violent dyspepsia. These are due toirregulan'] 





















There is a sergeant here.” 
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“ Perhaps you would not care to be mixed up | 


of eating and drinking, and particularly % 
latter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


: Even o’er my head 

The soft and misty-textured clouds seem changed 

To piles of hardened rocks, which from their base, 

Like the upbreaking of a ruined world, 

Are hurled with force tremendous. 

e Wuart was this man who dared to stop you, 
Miranda ?” queried Major Percival, with a 
tather stormy brow. ‘Not a fellow-country- 
man of ours, I trust.” 

“Ithink he was an Englishman,” responded 
the girl, hesitatingly. 

“Of course, you do not know him ?” 

iss Lovelace hesitated. Hers was a frank 
nature, and she hated to resort to prevarication. 
ne Was morally sure that her cowardly assail- 
ant was Simon Dawson, but doubted much the 
expediency or wisdom of confessing the fact to 
ler guardian. 

“Tt was the first time I had ever seen him, 
guardy,” she said, after a slight but scarcely 
hoticeable pause. 

“You would know ‘him again, of course?” in- 
quired the major, sternly. 

; Yes—at least I think so.” 
nk ope so, for upon our return I shall as- 

y seek this unmanly vagabond and lay my 
cane over his shoulders.” 

Iranda would have dissuaded her guardian 
a bellicose idea, but she knew from ex- 
Sates that with all his good qualities Major 
ee @ very obstinate man, and the sein- 
pi erty opposition would only have the effect of 
she ju ane him in any resolve he hadtaken. So 
pleasant suey remained silent, hoping that a 
get bott sail might cause the old soldier to for- 
s°t both the incident and his resolve. 
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(IMPENDING FATE. ]} 


For Miranda required time for thought. The 
scene through which she had just passed had 
agitated her greatly, and its effects were so 
visible in the girl’s flushed face and excited 
eyes that the indications were palpable to Miss 
Chepstow, who looked at her young charge with 
anxious curiosity. 

The light breeze meanwhile had caught the 
canvas which the boatman had spread, and the 
Hirondelle made rapid way over the placid sur- 
face of the lake, leaving the shore quickly in 
her rear. 

The wonderful beauty of the scenery around 
drew an exclamation of delight and pleasure 
from Hesba’s lips, which gratified Major Per- 
cival considerably, and he at once began to 
point out the various interesting localities to 
the two girls. 

The major was not a very keen observer, but 
he could not help noticing that he had one very 
inattentive auditor. 

Miranda Lovelace was indeed absorbed inher 
own disquieting thoughts and heeded her sur- 
roundings but little. The meeting with Simon 
Dawson had utterly deprived her sail of the 
pleasure which she had anticipated from it. 
She could not shake off the horror with which 
this man had inspired her—horror by no means 
unmixed with fear. 

What should she do in the present crisis? 
the girl kept on asking herself. How could she 
meet again this man whom she loathed from 
the very bottom of her heart? If they met at 
the hotel their respective identities must be- 
come known—and with what resuit ? 

This last was the question which Miranda 
could by no means answer. Was it possible 
that, after formal introduction, she could meet 
him as the suitor selected for her by her dead 
parent—as the man who was to espouse her? 

No, she could not thusthink of him. For the 
present at least—now while poor Hesba’s tale 
was fresh in her memory—now while Simon’s 
vile words were yet ringing in her burning ears— 
it was not possible for the girl to meet as a 
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friend the man against whom her whole pure 
soul rose in strongest repulsion and contempt. 

Some means must be devised to persuade her 
guardian to leave the place. Miranda did not 
at present know what these means would be, 
and feared the task would not in any event be an 
easy one. Still it must be done. Time might 
teach calm to her rebellious breast, although 
she could scarce deem it possible ; but she was 
at least certain of the fact that not even her 
desire to redeem Lovelace Manor from the 
usurer’s grip could induce her, in her present 
mood, to tolerate the usurer’s dissolute and vul- 
gar son. 

The girl’s painful abstraction was broken in 
upon by Hesba, who was watching her anxiously, 
and now laid her hand upon Miranda’s to com- 
pel the latter’s attention to some remark of 
Major Percival. 

“Look, dear, at that lovely effect of sunlight 
on yonder mountain,” she said, “and the cot- 
tages yonder nestling in that little nook.” 

Miranda turned her eyes in the direction 
pointed out and she brightened momentarily 
with pleasure, for the scene was exceedingly 
lovely. But the next moment the light died out 
of the violet orbs, and the expression of pleasure 
became replaced with startling suddenness by 
one of pain. 

For as Miranda’s eyes wandered over the 
landscape they lighted at last upon the hotel 
which she had just left. There, standing on the 
piazza and evidently looking in their direction, 
stood a man whom even at that distance Miss 
Lovelace easily recognised. It was Simon Daw- 
son. 

Miss Chepstow noted the sudden and marked 
change which had come over her friend’s face 
with wonder. To her it seemed causeless. What 
was there in the lovely prospect before them 
to so affect the colonel’s daughter ? 

Then her eyes fell in turn upon the figure 
leaning against one of the columns of the hotel 
piazza. Perhaps- because Hesba’s vision was 
less keen than that of Miss Lovelace, or that she 
could have no expectation of meeting Simon 
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Dawson under those Alpine shadows—whatever 
the cause she failed to recognise the man who 
had so shamelessly persecuted her. 

Still there was something familiar about that 
leaning figure which puzzled her. 

«Will you lend me the field-glass, major?” 
she said, turning to the soldier, who handed it 
her immediately, saying, pleasantly : 

«You will need to alter the power, Miss Chep- 
stow. I have been using it, and what suits my 
poor, worn eyes will be useless to your bright, 
young ones.” 

The girl laughed, and putting the glasses to 
her eyes rapidly adjusted the focus. 

One rapid glance. was sufficient. The hand 
which held the glass fell nervelessly on her lap 
and her face took on am jon as trombled 


} expression ; 
as that upon Miss Lovelace’s countenance, this |; 


similarity of expression bringing out» in a new 
light the extraordinaryresemblance between the 
twain. 

Hesba handed back the glass to the major 
almost mechanically. The Alpine scenery 
lost its glow and glory now for her as. for 
Miranda. That one dark, malign figure in the 
distance seemed sufficient to blot out Heaven's 
sunshine, to render pestilent the pure mountain 
air, to chase hope and peace from the heart. 

Miss Lovelace could understand thechange:in 
her companion’s mood. . Just then Major Perci- 
val, desiring to look at something which had 


caught his attention, stepped forward im the. 


boat glass in hand, leaving a#slight distance be- 
tween himself and the girls. 

Taking advantage of thisiop ity; 
Lovelace bent her head to her companion’s ear 
and whispered: 

« Simon Dawson ?” 

Hesba started and turned a look of vague sur- 
prise at Miranda. cout iia 

“ Yes,” came in an cautions 
“ Tt is indeed the villainous Simon. Buthow-— 
how was it possible that you could know that?” 

“That is easily answered, Hesba. He is in- 
deed, as you truly dub him, ‘ villainous.’ ” 

Miss Chepstow looked at her curiously. 

“Of course your estimate is founded.on my 
recital of this man’s treatment of me and mine. 
Well, I do not think you will wrong him in form- 
ing your opinion on that basis. Had any other. 
man or woman who has had aught to do with 
Simon Dawson told you their experience of him 
you would have come toa similar:conclusion.”’ 

« Pardon me, dear Hesba,”’ responded Miranda. 
«But though I have full faith in every: word of 
the sad story which you told: me, I have had 
more personal testimony to the vileness: of the 
usurer’s son.” 

Hesba stared at Miss. Lovelace: in. blank 
astonishment. 

“You!” she cried. “ How is. that possible ? 
Ah! I think I understand. The man) who was 
speaking with you when you called out so loudly 
for Major Percival was v 

“Young Mr. Dawson. Yes, you are right. It 
was he. Probably you wiil not find any difficulty 
in assigning a reason for his having so insolently 
accosted me.” 

“I should be surprised at no amount of inso- 
lence offered by Simon Dawson to a lady—~if she 
were unprotected at least,’ Miss Chepstow 
answered. “ ButIcan see a farther cause for bis 
conduct in the present instance. Bearing: in 
mind the remarkable resemblance between us. I 
suspect that he mistook you for me.” 

Miranda made a gesture of assent: 

“Your conjecture is correct, Hesba,”’ she 
returned. ‘He unquestionably believed me to 
be you.” 

«You did not undeceive him ?”’ 

«No, indeed I had neither the presence of 
mind nor time todo so. I was fairly stunned 
and terrified by his audacity and voluble 
tongue.” 

“* Poor darling, I can imagine what you suf- 
fered, for I know too well his style of address 
when he has to do with a helpless girl. Lam 
sorry you have been the victim for mysake, but, 
oh, dear Miranda, when he discovers. the truth 
he will not, of course, dare to annoy you farther— 
while I—I shall be anew exposed to his-hateful 
persecution.” 





Miss ; unless. merciful 


«Not so!’ whispered Miranda, with extreme 
earnestness, ‘he must have no opportunity for 
persecuting you—or me!” 

“ AsI said just now, Miranda,he will not dare 
molest yow when he knows the:-trath. _ Butsfor 
me theres mo escape.” 

Miss Lovelace cast an unquiet looky at her 
guardian. The major was standing before the 
mast, glass still at eye, intently occupied in 
making out some details of the His 
baek was turned toithe girls and he was) not 
likely to hear any word of the» whispered ‘col- 


an he not molest me ?” said Miranda, inan 
while a sup- 


to my heart.” 
And, welled up into the giri!s glorious: 


Th toshie® Bewiiderment'came-to Miss Chai 
| stow’e face. 
*¥ do) not understand you, Miranda,” she 


had | said. “* What cause can this man haveto trouble 


you? He has, it seems to me, simply presumed | 
on an accidental resemblance. He—a stranger 
—cam have no shadow of a@ claim on you.” 

* Noclaim !” repeated Miss Lovelace, bitterly., 
“ Youvare mistaken, Hesba.. You may \indeed) 
traly claim to be free from His odious attention: 
I amiesshappy. You look astonished !! Well, 
you shall know the truth ; the one secret; which: 
T have kept from amr Simon Dawsomhas’ 


him as his horse or his. dog. I shall) be» his, 
chattel, his slave, his wife !” 

/ Involuntarily Miranda raised-her voice with a 
tone of abhorrence at the utterance of the last: 
word. The sharp intonation of the word caught 
the’ majer’s ear and he lowered the glass and 
turned round im some surprise. 

“Hal What is the matter?” he cried. 
“Surely you are not fearful on this quiet 
water ?” 

“No, no, guardy,” Miranda responded, with 
an affectation of cheerfulness, ‘‘I only fancied 
that the flapping of the sails, would prevent 
Hesba,from hearing what I was.saying.”’ 

As she spoke her gaze wandered. towards the 
distant shore’ where,an almost, indescribable 
figure was still standing. Shecould see that the: 
form raised its arms in the air inapparentanger. 
The next moment it disappeared behind the 
corner of the building. 

Major Percival. noting, the: direction of his 
ward's gaze had had time to turn his glass on 
the figure and recognise it. 

“Itvis that insolent scoundrel who molested 
Miranda,” he muttered, ‘I should know the 
vagabond anywhere, Wait till I get back, my) 
fine fellow, and, we'll see \whether an application. | 
of the horsewhip isn’t a good thing for you.” 

And he stepped along to the sterm sheets of 
the little craft and seated himself. beside. the 


girls. 

This had the effect of silencing all further con- 
versation between them on a subject, which was 
in both their hearts. The major saw something 
was clearly amiss and exerted, himself manfully 
to put matters on a pleasant footing., He chatted. 
pleasantly on many subjects, but mainly of the 
scene around them and its historical; associa- 
tions ; but in vain. 

Both Miranda and Hesba failed to respond in 
anything more than monosyllables and the faces 
of both were pale and troubled. The major was 
puzzled at the non-success of his well-meant 
endeavours, but while he was cudgelling his 
brain for new and perhaps more attractive sub- 
jects of conversation, the boatman called to him 
in Italian and in a low voice. 

The major rose from his seat and stepped to 
the man’s side. 

« What is it, Andrea?” he said. 

The man pointed one brown forefinger towards 
the horizon. 

** Look yonder, signor,” replied’ the boatman, 
briefly. 

Major Percival looked: There: was: nothing 
which he considered: particularly: striking. It 


b remarkable out yonder.” 


the mountain peaks 


hurl 


which, writhe and comimg 


cloud, hung lightly around some mountain 
peaks, but on the other side the sun shono 
brightly, and the face of the lake was as yp. 
troubled as the surface of a mirror. 

“Well, what is it, Andrea?” queried the 
major, after a brief survey. “I see nothing 


One cannot tell, signor,” replied the man, 
“ Tever distrust those mist-wreaths,” 
“What do you suppose they portend, my 
man—a shower perhaps? Well, even if so you 
have only to turn the head of the Hirondelle 
abont\and, we can make the shore before tie 
storm breaks.” . 
“It is not-altogether that, signor. Yes, rain 


| there-will be: But is it mot that I dread. What 


——_ a wetting» with the pure water of 
? But-after- those-misty crowns ring 
i there often comes something 
far worse-than a summer shower.” 

“« And: that is——” | 
,. © Thestonrmente !” 
. The the-word ina whisper, as if he 
feared to danger that he dreaded, 

had heard of those sudden 


} Major 
wind .storme)peculiar to Jand-locked seas, as 
} these“ mountain lakes maybe called: He was 


aware that-irresistible gustsof wind descend the 
mountains” flanks upon certain. occasions ani 
themselves» with whirlwind fury on the 
id ‘bosom of the lake. below. He was not 

lf skilled\to observe the indications of the 
of'such a storm,but he did not doubt 
his companion’sforesight in the matter. 

“If that is the case you had better putthe 
Hirondelle about, at once,’” he said, with deci- 
sion. “TI should not like to expose the ladies to 
anything that might terrify them, much less to 
any actual risk,” 

“TI was justconsidering, signor,” replied the 
man, “ whether it)may) be safer to retrace our 
course or: make for the opposite shore.” 

“ Whichever you judge is best, man,” said 
Major Percival, somewhat testily. “It is for 
you to judge. Only for your life do not run any 
risk with the ladies on board.” 

** Does the signor think I wish to leave my 
Giulia desolate, and.my dark-eyed, curly-headei 
Pietro fatherless?”’ said the man, with some 
annoyance in histones. ‘ My: life is as dear to 
me and mine as are those of the signoritas. | 
will lower the:sail at once,” 

Even as he spoke his hand was on the rope to 
carry out his purpose. 

Too late! 

Suddenly, without one premonitory moan of 
warning, the tourmente swept from the mour- 
tains down upon the lake as.an eagle swoops upon 
his quarry. With terror-stricken eyes the two 
girls marked that the wide space of water 
‘between their boat and the shore was traversed 
bythe tempestuous blast with an awful 
rapidity. a ae 

On it came—before it'a sea of glass, behind it 
a mad turmoil of waves. Andrea tried his best, 
but the wild whirlwind was quicker thanhe. It 
smote the half-furled sail at the same instant 
that the waving waters crashed against the hull 
of the frail barque. . 

The wild shrieks of woman, the deeper tones 
of man, .rose momentarily through the stormy 
air—then all was still. 


CHAPTER, XIIf: 


She gave a heel, and then a Jurch to port 
And going down headforemost—sank, in short. 


« Hatxo, CHARLEY, old fellow; how is it with 
‘ou ?” : 
P The query was accompanied by a sounding 
thwack by the broad palm of) the speaker upo® 
the back of the person addressed. _ a 
The latter turned round quickly with smiling 
face and extended hand. I 
“ Ah, Ted, fancy meeting you here to-day! 
should have imagined that you were some thou 
sands of miles from the coast of old England. 
Welcome !”’ 
And the two young men grasped each other's 








is true that a slight crown, either: of mist or 





hands in a hearty and prolonged clasp. 
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They were standing near the.main entrance | 


toone of those magnificent docks which form 
the boast of the City of the Liver, the Queen of 
the Mersey, and from their appearance and garb 
clearly belonged to the class who,as the old 
Hebrew singer says, “Go down to sea, in 

i — 
enBoth were fine specimens of the English sea- 
man—tall, muscular and supple, and each, wore 
the neat yet handsome uniform of a mate in the 
mercantile marine. 

“ Well, the fact. is, Chepstow,” said the,elder 
of the twain, responding to the observation just 
made by his companion, “.that I should have 
been in Chinese waters at the present, moment 
had it not been for the trifling circumstance that 
the vessel which ghould have carried, me there 
has chosen to go to the bottom of the Atlantic 
instead.” 

“The Flowery Land wrecked: on. her pas- 
sage out. You surprise me, Dick, she was 
reckoned, if I mistake not, to be one of the 
luckiest ships in the China trade,” 

“Humph! She had been so considered for a 
tidy few years,” replied Ted, somewhat drily. 

“You mean that she was too old to be sea- 
worthy. Yet she was still ranked Al at 
Lioyds.” 

“I don’t mean anything of the kind, mate. 
The Flowery Land had seen many years. of 
service, but she was a stout teak-built craft, as 
fitted to encounter storm and tempest as she 
had been upon the day that the dog-shores were 
knocked away and her keel first ploughed the 
water. No, no, the old ship was taut enough.” 

“What was the mischief, Ted ? An incapable 
captain ?” 

“I never saw aught of a sign that Captain 
Spurling was that. I should say he was as good 
aseaman as ever trod the quarter-deck. But, 
Charley, my boy, there are worse things than 
rotten ships and incapable commanders.” 

“You mean——~” 

A heavy scowl settled on Edward Thornhill’s 
bronzed face as he replied, in a significantunder- 
tone: 

“ Treachery !” 

“TI do not exactly follow you, Ted.’ 

_ Tis thus, then. The old Flowery Land 
had years of life left in her and~ was good for 
dozens of voyages. A ship, lad, is much like a 
man or woman and is able to stand a tidy lot of 
hardship and trial so long as the constitution is 
sound. But if there’s weakness within then it’s: 
abad spec. You may bet your hat that was the 
case with the Flowery Land. The old craft 
could have made light of winds and waves, but 
nalf-a-dozen anger-noles in her bull bored from 
Within caused too much debility. D’ye under- 
stand, old fellow ?” 

A dark frown crossed Charles Chepstow’s open 
countenance. 

“TI have heard of such devil’s doings,” he 
said, slowly, “but for the credit of humanity, 
and especially for the honour of mariners, I will 
Rot give them credit.” 

“Indeed,” cried Thornhill, witha sneer, “I 
am sorry you have so good an opinion of the 
world, Cnarley. If you had seen as much of it 
as I you would be more ready: to believe it 
capable of anything. And yet a sailor, at least, 

a fair chance of learning that his fellow- 
men are by no means angels, but might often 
better claim relationship with those below.” 

You are wrong, Ted. I have by no means 
found some of my fellows too kindly.” He paused 
fora moment, then continued in voice broken by 
Sitong emotion, “If a father well-nigh harassed 
to his grave, if a mother driven from her home, 
and a sister sent to struggle with the world, if 
these cruel wrongs all wrought by the hand of 
one man are such as to make me judge too 
kindly of men, I must indeed be pigeon-livered 
and lack gall.” 

_Edward Thornhill caught his companitn’s 
Tight hand and wrung it earnestly. 

' Forgive me, Charley,” he said, “I could not 
of course dream that any chance shot of 
mine should wound you so deeply. However, if 
on your part have known a man,capable of 
wae you and yours so deeply, you will not 

onder that there should be found a villain so 





foul as the one who strives for sake of gain to 
hurl scores of his unoffending fellow-men to a 
sudden and watery grave.” 

For afew minutes the two young men walked 
on side by side in silence. 

‘On whom did suspicion light?” queried 
Chepstow, after an interval, 

Thornhill shook his head. 

** You do not suppose such things are done in 
the eyes of the world ?’he said.’ 

“No. Still seamen pent up together im their 
narrow home of necessity Jearn to know much 
of each other. If any suspicion arose:that the 
ship had been scuttled it must have pointed. to 
someone on board ?”” 

‘* It was impossible.to fix even the shadow. of 
suspicion on anyone.” 

‘** The captain ?” 

** Was true as steel, I would layymy life. He 
went down with the snip.” 

* The carpenter ?” 

“What, old Sparr! Never a better soul 
floated on the ocean. Poorold Jack! He and 
I have had more than.one cruise together. He 
would go back to save the captain's: wife’s) pet 
dog, and had his. foot on the bulwark to come 
back when the vessel heeled over; .No, no, the 
wealth of the Indies would not have made Jack 
Sparr a. villain.” 

Charles Chepstow gave an impatient sigh. 

Let, us at least hope,” he said,:“ that the 
perpetrator of the dastardly:deed: went: down 
with the old. barque,”’ 

Thornhill looked at his: companion with an 
expression of mystery. 

** He didn’t,” he said ; ‘* you may lay your life 
of that. Whoever was the instrument by whom 
he worked may have.done so.. But though the 
poor paid tool may have. perished depend upon 
it the, cold, cruel schemer who: originated: the 
ill lives—ay, lives:and prospers.” 

“ You speak as if:he.was known,’ 

“Ay, do I? Hes, known; although men 
dare. not openly tax him:with his crime, nor 
point at him the fingerof:overt accusation. . Yet 
they are. not less;,certain of his villainy. Too 
many of his ships have disappeared mysteriously 
to permit of doubt, and.soon Simon Dawson will 
get no underwriter to insure. a ship) .of his, nor 
any, crew who will dare: to:man one.” 

‘Simon Dawson!” 

Charles. Chepstow’s face was very white and 
set.as he uttered the name almost.involuntarily. 

“Yes. Do you know ?—save at least by 
report?” 

“T know him but, too,well, Ted Thornhill. I 
spoke but, now of the sufferings of my family. 
‘The man who caused,them all is Simom Daw- 


{ Again the othermanclasped young Chepstow’s 
and. 

«I can well, believe it,” he saidi ; 

For a few moments the two men talked of the 
shipwreck of the Flowery Land and whatever 
suspicious circumstances. attended it; then 
Thornhill asked : 

«You have not been: home yet:?”” 

“No, we are only just paid off. Ileave for the 
south by the next train.” 

“Ah! Please give my kindest remembrance 
toall. From what you said just now I suppose 
Hes—Miss Chepstow is not. at home ?”’ 

Ted Thornhill stammered over this question 
in a manner that musthaveattracted Chepstow’s 
notice had not the latter been much engrossed 
with melancholy thoughts, which the late allu- 
sion to Simon Dawson had aroused. 

** No, she has gone to India, I believe. But I 
hayen’t see a letter from:shome fora month. By 
the .way, whatare you going to do?” 

“TI shall get a birth in a liner bound for 
Yankeeland, I think. I’m tired of the China 
trade.” 

« Just what I should like to go in for. Well, 
come and pass a few quiet days ‘with us, the 
mother will be glad to welcome you.” 

“Thanks, I will, Ah! here is the Blue 
Anchor. Just one glass to wish success to our 
next cruise,” 

And they turned into the open door of the 
little marine hostelry. 

Half an hour later Charles. Chepstow was 


| whirling. away by the express for London. It 
| was late in the afternoon when he reached the 
| metropolis, and upon making his way to the 
obscure street. where his family had resided he 
found them no longer there. Fortunately one 
of the neighbours was able to give him the 
name of the little Surrey village to whicb, 
thanks to the money remitted by Hesba, Mrs. 
Chepstow: had. removed her family from the 
fever-stricken London locality. Thither the 
sailor made. his. way. as fast as steam could 
carry him, 

It was a charming little spot, nestled amidst 
the Surrey hills, As Charles Chepstow walked 
along the: dusty lane from the station in the 
twilight, with tne harvest moon growing momen- 
tarily in brightness in the deep blue sky, he 
felt that deep peace and calm which nature often 
brings. to'the heart tired by the turmoil of life 
and its sorrows and iniquities. ‘Lhe clematis fes- 
tooned the hedges on either hand, and beyond, 
in the stubble fields, laden wains bore home to 
grange and garner the wealth of gathered corn. 
Around was the soft murmur of innumerable 
gnats, from afar the song of a solitary nightin- 
gale, and yet more distant the chiming of the 
bells of a.distant village. Allseemed filled with 
an extreme-restfulness very welcome to the man 
whose home was on the unquiet sea. 

Charleseasily found the littlecottage. Inthe 
porch, honeysuckle garlanded,sat Mrs. Chepstow 
with baby Ada resting on one knee, her head 
leaning against her mother’s breast, her larg 
blue eyes Jooking up quickly at the sound of a 
footstep. On a littlerustic table lay some plain 
needlework and an open Bible. The aged and 
kindly face, surmounted by the widow’s cap, had 
a chastened beauty in its. settled sadness—both 
plaintive and attractive. But its sorrowful cast 
brightened to sudden smiles as Charles rushed 
forward with outstretched hands. 

“* Mother!” 

* Charley, my boy !:my- boy !” 


aa 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A cloud, 
Heavy with black presage, hangs o’er our heads 
Ana harbours thundervoits. 


MEANWHILE young Simon Dawson was being 
rapidly whirled along the iron road towards his 
destination. 

During much of the: journey he sat in gloomy 
abstraction in the first-class. compartment of the 
carriage which he occupied. For him the varied 
and often strikingly beautiful. scenery which 
spread out on the, right hand and the left had 
no charm. Mountain or river, ruined castle or 
populous city, fair vineyards or dark forest, he 
passed them by alike unheeded. 

At no time was the soul of the usurer’s son 
very susceptible of the beauties of nature, and 
now, while his mind was divided by anxieties on 
account of Miranda and Hesba and uneasy con- 
jectures as to the nature of the errand upon 
which he was, bound, he had no thoughts to 
spare for his surroundings. 

During the latter part of the journey, as the 
train made rapid way across the flat, well-culti- 
vated fields and fat pasture land of the Dutch- 
man, Simon definitely turned his thoughts from 
his own personal affairs to the coming interview 
with Pieter Mosenthal. 

Of this old friend of his father’s young Daw- 
son knew but little. He was aware that business 
relations between the firms of Dawson and 
Mosenthal were intimate and confidential, and 
that the head of the latter house had descended 
from the same ancient race as had Simon him- 
self, 

Ruminating on the possible causes which 
might have led his father to command bim to 
make this sudden journey, young Dawson came 
to the conclusion that they were not only im- 
portant but that in some way they were of a 
nature adverse to his house, and, although he 
was by no means the kind of man to indulge in 
nervous presentiments, he felt a curious sensa- 
tion of impending evil for which he was unable 
to account. 
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But when at length he found himself in the 
quaint streets of the old Dutch city, and had re- 
freshed his inner man with sundry small glasses 
of a peculiarly fine schiedam at the hotel where 
he decided to put up, Simon was himself again, 
and, having removed the traces of travel, called 
a conveyance and proceeded to the residence of 
Meinheer Mosenthal. 

The home 6f the Jewish merchant, usurer, 
money-lender, etc., was at his place of business, 
a tall, ancient building of red brick, surmounted 
by an enormously steep roof of tiles as red, 
situated in a third-class street. The house had, 
however, been an edifice of some pretensions in 
a far-away day, for the armorial bearings of an 
earlier possessor were sculptured on several 
parts of the facade, and in several of the win- 
dows were fragments of stained glass which had 
clearly once formed portions of a coat-of-arms. 
But despite this and the imposing height of 
Pieter Mosenthal’s habitation was an air of 
neglect, and almost squalor, about the place 
which formed a strong contrast to the scrupu- 
lous care and cleanliness usually characteristic 
of Dutch dwellings. 

Upon announcing his name“Simon was at 
once ushered into the sanctum of the principal. 

He found Pieter Mosenthal a very aged man 
of short stature and shoulders bowed so much 
that the curvature gave him the appearance of 
deformity. His face was deeply wrinkled and 
his flowing hair and patriarchal beard were 
white as snow. But notwithstanding these ap- 
pearances of advanced age the bright, keen 
eye and active movements of the merchant 
indicated that there was abundance of energy 
and power still evident within. 

He extended a claw-like right hand, the fingers 
of which bore many rings of price, in greeting 
to his visitor. 

“Welcome, meinheer, the son of my old 
friend Simon Dawson cannot but be welcome 
here, whatever be the errand that brought him 
nitber.” 

Young Dawson took the offered hand and 
responded to the salutation with as much ccr- 
diality as he was able to infuse into his manner. 

“Can you converse in Dutch ?” asked Mosen- 
thal, abruptly. 

Simon answered in the negative. 

*« Ah, well, never mind. I can command suffi- 
cient English for our purpose.” 

“You knew of my coming, meinheer ?” said 
Simon, interrogatively. 

“Unquestionably. At least I expected you, 
although I was not certain about the day. You 
know why you are come, of course ?” 

And the Jew surveyed the young man keenly 
with those sharp, black eyes which glittered so 
brightly beneath the shaggy, white eyebrows. 

“Not precisely. From a few words in cipher 
appended tothe telegram which directed me to 
visit you I imagine that something has tran- 
spired which my father considered dangerous to 
us.” 

“You are right. Something—many things, 
perhaps—has transpired which threatens both 
your house and my own. Yours is, however, in 
the greater peril.” 

A look of surprise greeted this announce- 
ment. 

“Isn't peril rather a strong word, meinheer?” 
in a dubious tone. 

“Notatall. It is the only one justified by 
facts. I say that both the firm of Dawson and 
Son and that of Pieter Mosenthal are in peril.” 

“Are you speaking of pecuniary danger ?” 
queried the young man, slowly. 

“Of course. What else is worthy of a busi- 
ness man’s anxiety? I mean that things have 
gone wrong both in London and here. Probably 
two shrewder men than your father and myself 
could hardly be found. But no man is always 
wise. Cautious as is Simon Dawsen, the elder, 
he has been drawn by the desire to amass wealth 
yet more quickly into speculations of a doubt- 
ful and dangerous character. We have always 
shared each other’s ventures, and I did so in 
tnese instances. I would not desert my ancient 
friend. I owe him gratitude for many good 
offices, and together our houses stand or fall.” 

“Not much fear of the latter contingency ?” 





murmured Simon, with some cynicism in the 
tone. 

The quick ears of the Hebrew had caught the 
comment. 

“You are mistaken, young man,” he cried, 
sternly, “‘there is every fear of it. Look here. 
I know that you have the full confidence of your 
father.” 

He bent, and took from a large iron safe built 
into the wall behind him an immense folio 
volume bound with brass and closed by a large 
lock of the same metal. Opening the latter 
with a tiny steel key attached to the chain of an 
old-fashioned gold watch which he carried in his 
fob, he threw the book open ata certain place 
and directed Simon’s attention to the entries 
upon the two pages. 

These were numerous, and the sums extended 


to the money columns were apparently very | 


heavy. 

The trained business mind of young Dawson 
rapidly took in the import of the transactions 
and his low brow clouded with a heavy scowl. 

* You see ?” asked the Jew. 

Simon nodded silently. 

“Then look here—and here—and here !”” con- 
tinued Mosenthal, rapidly throwing the book 
open at different places. 

The scowl deepened on young Simon Dawson’s 
brow, as he read, and his visage grew whiter 
and whiter until it assumed at length the pallor 
of the face of a corpse. 

He hurled himself backward into an antique 
chair, rammed his hands savagely into his 
trousers pockets, and he said through nis clenched 
teeth: 

“ Ruined—ruined—irretrievably !” 

“ You are too hasty, young man,” said Pieter 
Mosenthal, blandly. ‘Ah, youth, foolish youth, 
how apt art thou to jump to unwarranted and 
unwarrantable conclusions! You are not irre- 
trievably ruined; nor, I trust, am I.” 

“What mean, then, the figures that you have 
shown me ?” queried the young man ina gloomy 
voice, without lifting his eyes. 

«They mean what I told yon—peril—peril to 
usall. The tempest clouds are over us and a 
hungry sea around, but a bold and skilful pilot 
can bring either back to a safe haven.” 

* IT should be glad to know how,” said Simon, 
sarcastically. 

** What is principally required is to gain time, 
all will then work round. Time and a round 
sum of cash are indispensable, and the possession 
of the latter will insure the former. Money can 
be gathered in. Your father has mortgages on 
which he can foreclose, I know. The sums are 
not considerable, but they will help. ‘These 
matters, with others on which I can realise, will 
at least enable us to tide on until we can make 
a stroke—a bold stroke.” 

«« And how is that to be done ?” asked Simon, 
with awakened interest. 

The Jew looked at him with his penetrating 
eyes, as if he would read the young man’s very 
soul. 

“ T may speak to you as to your father ?” 

« Unquestionably.” 

«You can be secret ?” 

“‘ As the grave—when I choose.” 

** You will choose now. Come hither.” 

As he spoke the old man had opened a smail 
door and held it for Simon to pass througn. 
Upon doing so the young man found himself in 
a little room, with plain brick walls and several 
large iron safes. It was the “strong room” of 
the firm. 

Pieter closed the iron-plated door and locked 
it inside; then he closed the iron shutter which 
fitted over the small, strongly-barred window ; 
next taking some matches from his pocket the 
old man lighted a couple of wax tapers, which 
cast a subdued light upon the table by which 
they stood. 

Between them wasa small case of polished 
wood, steel-clamped at the corners, and looking 
like a large jewel-case, or box, to contain 
specie. 

The Jew unlocked it and motioned to Simon 
to look in. On doing so he beheld a rather 
elaborate arrangement of brass wheels, steel 
springs, and other mechanism, the use of which 








= 
he could not comprenend. This filled abont 
half the box, leaving an unoccupied compart. 
ment at one end. ; 

“ What is this ?”’ asked Simon. 

“ Hush ! speak in whispers,” said Mosential, 
as, taking a key out of the box, he wound up 
the spring for a half-turn. 

«* Now watch !”” 

He took another match from his pocket andj 
held it against a little steel stud in tae unocen. 
pied compartment of the box. Neither spoie, 
Simon watched the train of wheel-work wiic) 
was now in silent motion with a vague curiosity, 

The minutes passed ; half an hour had silentiy 
sped away, and young Dawson began to be weary 
of waiting and was inclined to think that tie 
brains of his father’s ancient friend had become 


| senile, when suddenly a tiny hammer was se; 


free. 

It descended with great velocity on the stni 
upon which Pieter Mosenthal was holding tie 
match. There was a sharp, tiny explosion and 
a little puff of smoke, that was all. 

Simon looked at the Jew inquiringly. 

Pieter rose on tiptoe and drew down the young 
man’s head until he could speak some words in 
his ear in a hissing whisper. 

For one fleeting instant a look of almost 
horror flitted over Simon’s face, to give place 
the next instant to an expression of exultation. 

“You are right!” he said. “That means 
fortune.” 

(To de Continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


Outp Scoonrettow: “Dear me! Why 
when you and I were at Eton you were a curly- 
haired boy with a slim figure; and now your 
hair’s slim, and your figure’s curly !” 

Punch. 

An Eastern Desserr.—Colonels for the 
Khedive ; Nuts for the Porte. Punch. 


A Reawziy Userun “ CornerEr.”—A chiropo- 
dist. Punea. 

Wuart tae Surtan Isn’t.—A Turkish Firm 
un. Punca. 
‘Tur Corron Corner.”—In the work-box. 
Puneh. 

Ir is stated that only four nundred cedars of 

Lebanon remain. How many were there, and 
where are the se-ceders ? Punci. 

CONTUMACIOUS. 


MagisTRATE (in an undertone to his col 
league): “ This man has been so often before us 
for poaching, I think we should fine him ire 
pounds.” 

PRisoNnER (overhearing): “ You needna pinca 
yourselves, gen’lemen—for deil a penny yell 
get!” Punca. 

Nor much confidence can be felt in Egyptian 
securities when the property is in the hands 0 
Snerif’s officers. Punca. 

BY THE CITY TEMPLE. 


lst PepresTRian: “ What does Dr. Parker . 


put his sermons in the ‘ Fountain’ for?” 
2np PgepEsTRIAN: “Don’t you know? W2y 
because they’re dry, of course!” Be 
Moonshine. 


Excise AurHorities.—Chiropodists. _ 
Moonshine. 


A Dzap Heat.—A furnace blown out. — 
Moonshine. 


Sone or THE Burctar.—* Over the Garcel 
Wail.” Moonshine. 


GentTLEMAN: “ Bridget, Bridget! You have 
ut the forks to the right and tue knives to we 
eft.”” 

Brrveer (reflectively): “Sure an’ I have, 
sur; but would ye be kind enough to take 
handtle of one en’an’ we’ll turn thetable rout. 

Moonshine. 
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FLORAL TIPS. 


WATER-LILIES are now much worn. They are 
very becoming on “ wavy ” hair.” : 

Tne marigold nas achieved quite a social suc- 
cess. The “ marry-for-love,” by-the-bye, never 
was very popular. Fun. 

Wuat Cannot BE ‘“ConsoNANT” WITH 
anyonr’s Frenines.—To borrow on I.0.U.s, 
since it would positively be doing “‘ vowelence” 
to one’s views! Fun. 

«Tur Frowrry Patu or S1n.”—That pur- 
sued by a dishonest baker. Moonshine. 


A Lot has been written and more said about 
the Liverpool Cotton Corner. One thing is cer- 
tain, taat a “corner” cannot be the outcome of 
a “ring.” Moonshine. 

CURIOUS. 


Ir isa curious fact in natural history, not so 
generally known as it might be, that a cat with 
nine lives generally falls onitsown feet; whereas 
a cat with nine tails mostly falls on somebody 
else’s back. Judy. 

WHEN ? 

Wuen is a nice little girl coming away from 
the dentist’s like a naugnty young man who has 
“chucked” away his property ?—Why, when 
she has got rid of her old acres! Judy. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


“ CLEANLINESS,” weare told, “is next to god- 
liness.” Under these circumstances, we may 
assume that soap is next to charity; at all 
events, let’s soap so. Judy. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Give your baby plenty of milk; do not, how- 
ever, give it any curd, neither let it have its 
whey. Above all things, treat your infant kindly 
but not cordial-ly. Judy. 


SLAVES OF THE RING. 


Wuen do bells cease to be new ?—As soon as 
they get (t)oll’d. Funny Folks. 


Cus-ic Fert.—A young lion’s paws. 
Funny Folks. 


A Dyzr Catamiry.—Turning out a batch of 


goods the wrong colour. Funny Folks. 


“ WELL, UPAWN MY WORD 


Wuy isa brooch like the friendly contest at 
Berlin ?—Because it isa chest ornament. 
[Surely not * chess tournament ” ?-—Ep. ] 
Funny Folks. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE THINGS THAT WERE. 


Things without remedy 
Should be without regard. What’s done is done. 


“A quer story, Paul,” and Mr. Pemberton 
looked at his old acquaintance with keen eyes 
that seemed to read him through. “Sounds 
likea page out of some old romance rather than 
a tale of real life.” 

_ “It isno more queer than true. Life is some- 
times like an old romance out yonder amongst 
the mountains. My wife went her way rejoicing, 
T have no doubt, thinking herself a widow, and 
I struggled back tolife, for I was badly wounded, 
to lie like a hurt animal for a long time, uncer- 
tain whether I should live to be a helpless log 
all the rest of my days or die of the exhaustion 
ar fever that came of her conjugal regard.” 

And you heard no more of ber ?” 
“I did not say that.” 
“Then you have.” 

8,” 


“y 





** Where ?” 

“In America.” 

“And married ?” 

« No—why ?” 

“That is generally the aim of women who kill 
their husbands. It is hardly worth while to do 
it for the sake of merely living with some other 
man. They can dispense with the church’s 
blessing in that case. I suppose Mrs. Geldart 
saw her way to an advantageous settlement in 
the matrimonial way if she got rid of you. I 
have heard of such things.” 

“She hasn’t married, or if she has she has 
kept it secret. She simply wanted to get rid of 
me, that wasall. Iknew things about her that 
would have proved inconvenient if they had 
been revealed, though she might have trusted 
me. I should never have harmed her. She 
was my wife and I loved her in spite of all. She 
only wanted her freedom to begin a new life as 
someone else in another place.” 

«You have seen her, then ?” 

«‘ Yes—the proudest belle of a new city, where 
money was plentiful and all the women vied with 
each other in dress and wantonness. She could 
wear gold and diamonds, while I and my boy 
were glad to accept the hospitality and charity 
of strangers. I passed by on the other side and 
left her alone. The separation had not been 
my doing, and to share her wealth would have 
stifled me.” , 

** And what brought you to England, Paul?” 

“To begin afresh. There’s work in England 
for willing hands, and mine are willing enough 
to get bread for Pauland myself.” 

«* None too much for anyone. Was that your 
only motive ?” 

“The only settled one. 
have are vagueand undefined at present. 
me to something if you can.” 

“You may be sure of it. We will talk about it 
to-morrow. Rest here for to-day and I willfind 
you the price of a lodging for to-night—you and 
the boy. Heis a pretty little fellow. Whom is 
he like ?” 

* He is like me, they say.” 

** So he is as regards features. The shape of 
them are yours, but his look and his eyes are 
someone else’s, and it seems to me they are 
familiar.” 

«Paul has his mother’s eyes,” Mr. Geldart 
replied, gravely, as the little boy stretched 
himself and opened the optics in question. 
“They are only engaging in Paul as yet. 
There were Delilah’s eyes in her and led me to 
my ruin, and I am not the only man that she 
has dragged to perdition.” 

“ The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes 
my heart’s undoing,” 
quoted Mr. Pemberton, stroking the boy’s head. 

The little fellow had slid down from his father’s 
knee and come over to him, attracted by the 
bright chain that hung from his waistcoat. He 
was a fearless child of singular beauty. 

Paul Geldart himself seemed to have Spanish 
blood in his veins from his dark skin and his 
eager, passionate temperament. It would go 
hard with his recreant wife if they ever met, his 
friend thought; but if she were in America and 
Paul here it was very likely they never would. 

“Yes, that’s it,” Paul Geldart said. “My 
undoing, body and soul, I think.” 

* There isn’t a woman in the world worth it,” 
Mr. Pemberton replied. ‘“ At least I only know 
of one.” 

“ And that is ?” 

‘* My lace-mender upstairs. Oh! you needn’t 
smile. She is a married woman and her hus- 
band is my employé as well. But if ever a woman 
was worth a man’s whole devotion it is Mrs. 
Carmichal.” 

‘*T should like to see her.” 

“You shall some day. She sits here some- 
times. The first time she comes here you shall 
be introduced to the most self-denying woman 
that ever stepped—‘a crown to her husband,’ 
as the Bible says somewhere. I like my Bible 
still in spite of the new-fangled creeds that are 
springing up that teach a man to doubt his own 
existence almost.” 


All others that I 
Help 


‘And does the husband appreciate her devo- ! 





tion ?” asked Paul Geldart, curiously. ‘“ These 
things generally go by contraries, you know.” 

“TI think he does now,” Mr. Pemberton re- 
plied. ‘ He has been ill and weak and has had 
sore need of her, but his illness was caused by 
the wickedness and perfidy of another woman, 
and whether his love and faith will outlast his 
weakness Heaven alone knows. Sometimes I 
doubt it.” 

«You are as cynical as ever I see.” 

*T haven’t altered much. Men of my stamp 
don’t. Yes, you may, my dear. You may go in 
there, only don’t be troublesome.” 

The last part of the sentence was addressed to 
the child, who had turned away from the dang- 
ling chain now and wanted to go into the outer 
room where Mr. Carr had overheard the bargain 
between Lilian and Mr. Pemberton for her 
hair. He ran away, and as he entered the other 
room Lilian’s voice sounded from it, asking 
Andrew if Mr. Pemberton was disengaged. 

“Yes, my dear. Come in here,” was the in- 
stant answer. ‘Now you shall see her, 
Paul.” 

Lilian came in with her lace over herarm, not 
taking any particular notice of the stranger; 
in fact, she was thinking of the child. She had 
seen little Paul in the other room and had not 
recognised him for the child she had seen enter 
the house in the morning. 

It was hardly likely she would, for a boy 
washed and dressed in a tidy, new suit is a very 
different-looking animal from the same lad all 
rumpled and dusty, with his hair rough and 
tear-stained, and his poor clothes disarranged 
from being nearly run over. 

Paul looked like a little gentleman now— 
tanned and sunburnt, no doubt, but graceful 
and rather aristocratic-looking, and his eyes 
went straight to Lilian’s heart. 

‘*He’s a beauty whoever he is,” she said. 
“What is his name, Andrew °” 

“Don’t know, ma’am,” Andrew _ replied, 
civilly, but rather shortly. He was not dis- 
posed to be pleased at these new sharers of his 
master’s favour. Like most faithful servitors 
he was intensely jealous of any interlopers and 
he had been disgusted with the appearance of 
Paul Geldart and his boy. He would not show 
it to Mr. Pemberton himself, but there was no 
harm in letting Mrs. Carmichal see that he was 
not pleased. 

“Ts this the boy I saw'come in just now ?” 
she asked. 

Andrew answered again as shortly “ That’s 
the boy,” and went on with what he was doing 
as if he did not want to be questioned any 
more. 

Lilian went into the room where the two men 
were sitting, not knowing of Paul Geldart’s 
presence. He was sitting rather in shadow and 
she merely bent her head in apology for her 
entrance and took no further notice of him. She 
did not see his face at all, though he was keenly 
regarding her—the woman of whom Mr. Pem- 
berton had spoken in such high terms of 
praise. 

« What is it, my dear ?” that gentleman asked, 
“anything wrong with your work ?” 

“Not with mine, but with someone else’s,” 
she replied. ‘“ Here is a piece let in that looks 
very ugly. I came to know if I should take it 
out ?” 

She spread the lace on the table as she spoke 
and showed where it had been mended by an 
unskilful hand. 

“It ought to come out and the pattern made 
perfect,” she said. ‘It looks very awkward.” 

“So it does, but her ladyship is very stingy 
and she might cavil at the expense. I think I 
had better submit it to her first. It will make 
her lace the most perfect specimen in London if 
she will have it renovated properly.” 

«IT don’t care for the job,” Lilian said, smiling, 
‘but for all that I should like her tosay yes. It 
is such a pity to let a piece of lace like this go 
unfinished, as it were. i 

The words she was going to utter, whatever 
they were, died on herlipsand she turned ghastly 

ale. 
« What is the matter ?” asked Mr. Pemberton. 
* Are you ill?” 
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“No, it is nothing. I felt a little faint, that 
was all. It was o 

It was Paul Geldart’she was staring at,as if 
she could not take her eyes off his*face, with a 
blank look of astonishment and fear. 

“Do you know this gentleman; my dear ?”’ Mr. 
Pemberton asked. 

“No, I'never saw him before in all my life.” 

She spoke eagerly and rapidly, as if she half- 
feared that she would not be believed, sti]l look- 
ing at the stranger with the fear that seemed 
to be uppermost in her mind. 

“This is Paul Geldart,” Mr. Pemberton said, 
the hero of my shark adventure. Yon ‘have 
heard me speak of him ?” 

Oh, yes, often,” and Lilian’s wits seemed to 
return to heras she spoke. ‘“ Yousaved a good 
man’s life, Mr. Geldart, when you risked ‘your 
own.” 

She held out her hand to him now and ‘the 
colour came back to her face, and after a word 





‘or two she left the room and went upstairs to her 


own department. 

“IT must be mad,” she said to herself when 
she had shut the'door and sat down tw think. 
«It is some chance likeness, and yet there is the 
face, the very same, the dark, handsome faceand 
the black curling hair. And the child, too, ‘with 
those eyes. I wish I had never seen them!” 

She indulged in the feminine luxury of aery 
and then dried her eyes and sat down to her 
work, but she went home very pale, accounting 
for her worn look to her husband by telling him 
she had beén Worried over her work. 

“IT won’t have you worried over it,” he said, 
petulantly—he was very petalant sometimes. 
* You shan’t do any more if it is to annoy you 
and make you ill.” 

“Tt does not ‘annoy me, Adrian,” Lilian said, 
“work has to be done, you know, dear, or we 
could not live.” 

** Of course, of course,” he said, testily, “ we 
need not discuss it, the fact is disagreeable 
enough.” 

She saw that he was testy and inclined to. be 
disagreeable and shé said no more. He believed 
himself to be quite satisfied with his present 
life and declared to himself.a dozen times a day 
that he would not go back to the old life and tne 
Falcons if the chance were given him to-morrow. 
But he had seen Harold Carr Molyneux that 
morning as he turned into the Garden House 
and his heart had gone back to the old times. and 
the ways of the fashionable world,.and he had 
worked himself into a state of bitterness and 
cynical discontent that could only find vent in 
petty ill-temper towards the first person or thing 
that he came across. 

Lilian sighed but she said nothing, and some- 
how her thoughts wandered to Harold) Carr 
Molyneux and his gentlemanly and courteous 
manner ahd the air of belonging to another class 
that was so marked in him. 

Adrian had been just the same when'she first 
knew him. He was a thorough gentleman now, 
but there was a nameless change in him. ‘He 
was not his own master and there ‘were ‘times 
when Lilian thought that he was inclined to be 
almost too much Mr. Pemberton’s servant. 

What was the shadow that had come over her 
since the morning ? Why did she fight with 
herself and strive to reason. herself into some- 
thing like composure and content with her daily 
life? Shehad been carried back to her past by 
the sight of Mr. Carr Molyneux and this strange 
man whom she had encountered so suddenly and 
she could not bring her wits back to their usual 
quietude all at once. 





CHAPTER XX. 
MISS ESMOND AT HOME. 


And bright 
The lamps shone on fair women and brave men. 


Ir was the season again now, and while the 
soft spring weather was making the tender 
flowers bloom and the trees break into bud and 
showing the country at its very loveliest the 


world of the upper ten thousand was turning its 
back upon it all and flocking to: London’ at 
Fashion’s call to go through the toils and plea- 
sures, the hopes and disappointmentsof another 
term of town gaieties. 

Parliament was sitting, and members must 
be at their work, so members’ wives must come 
and give parties and salute the Queen when she 
chose to show herself and give a Drawing Room, 
and there must be parties and balls and all the 
rest of the frivolities that go to make up 
pleasure. 

Miss Esmond held grand state at Winchester 
Gate. Her house was as gay as.ever and her 
admirers as many, but somehow the best set 
did not visit her—at least the ladies. Men came 
in plenty, and women left their'cards; but there 
was always something to prevent the ladies 
from accepting Kathleen HEsmond’s invitations, 
or meeting her at the few houses to which she 
had the entrée. 

Those who did patronise her did so more for 
Lady Hester’s sake than her own.. The 
chaperone was known and respected, and if any- 
thing could have given the heiress‘ prestige in 
London it would have been the quiet, graceful 

resence of the well-known faceand form in ber 
ouse. 

There was no marked avoidance of hervas yet, 
no open cutting. She was bowed to andigreeted 
when she made her appearance in the park, 
which she did'every day in the most audacious 
costumes and costly'adornments ‘that drove im- 
peounious mothers and restricted daughters 
nearly mad with envy, ‘and which’ with ‘all their 
outré colours‘and bizarre combinations were in 
perfect good taste on her. 

“T like to provoke the women,” she said one 
day, when some of her male‘admirers compli- 
mented her on the style and novelty of her cos- 
tume. ‘ There’s hardly a girl in London that 
could wear this mixture of red and brown ; ‘but 
you'll see they ‘will ‘try. I*shall see various 
copies of myself in a few days‘and they will all 
be disgusting failures. They will empty their 
purses, or run bills, amd have to throw the things 
away afterwards.” 

She was right. Ladies, though they professed 
to dislike: her; were ‘not ‘above copying her 
dresses, and the result was generally failure of 
the direst and inward mortification and ‘spite. 
She could don the most glaring colours and Jook 
like an Eastern princess, and plume herself like 
a wild Indian and only be more: piquant than 
ever in her strange ‘array. 

She had chosen to array herself all in red’ on 
the evening of her first reception after her re- 
turn to town ; not the horrible brick-dust tint 
which estheticism has pronounced the correct 
thing, no matter ‘what ‘the complexion, and 
mixes with and. yellows and calis the 
conjutiction “art,” but a glowing ruby red that’ 
seemed to light up her dark beauty witha light 
that seemed to-come ftom within’ and made her 
look like some inspired high’priestess ‘enveloped 
in a cloud of red flame. 

The effect was weird 'but magnificent. “She 
had not many jewels on, but what ‘she’ wore 
glittered here and there about ber and sent ‘out 
little gleams as she turned and moved, envied 
by all the women who were/present and admired 
by all the men. 

Gerard Montague was there,and Harold Carr 
Molyneux, fresh from ‘his interview ‘with the 
woman whom he loved with such a wild passion, 
and several other of the Falcons with whom’ 
Miss Esmond was a favourite by reasonof ‘the 
splendour of her entertainments and the lavish 
nature of her hospitality. 

Young men like to be féted, and the Falcons 
were most of them young and many of them 
thoughtless. There were rumours. afloat, ‘no 
one knew exactly where they had arisen, that 
there was more attraction in the house in Win- 
chester Gardens than the swiles of ‘the hostess 
or the exceeding goodness of het wines. It was 
whispered that play went 6n in cosy roonis under 
Miss Esmond’s roof: and that heavy sums had 
changed hands there more’ than once. 


* Let the mischief-makers come afd see,” she 
said. “Idon’t think much that is wrong goes 
on at my parties. A woman who has to fioh: 
the world alone as I have always meets with 
plenty of detractors. Iam new and therefora 
wicked.” 

But it was not at the parties that the play 
was said to goon. There were quiet invitation; 
given to favoured individuals and cosy suppers 
when Miss Esmond was said to be not at home 
to the world in general. 

This was what spiteful people said, but it was 
all naughty rumour of course. She was talk. 
ing of the world and its habit of being censor. 
ous On this particular evening, and somehow or 
other the talk came'round to Lilian Glendower, 

You thought me-very censorious, Mr. Mon. 
tague,” she said, “ but what I said about my late 
companion was simple truth. She has atoned 
for it in some measure, ‘poor creature.” 

**As) how, ‘Miss Esmond?” asked Gerard 
Montague, seeing at once that their hostess had 
no idea of the’real state of the case, and signing 
to Harold Carr Molyneux, who he saw was ready 
with a vehement championship of Lilian. 

‘Someone has married her.” 

“Someone! Then you don’t know who?” 

“TI do not—not his name, at least. I know 
this much, that he is a shopman, or something 
of that sort.” 

‘May I ask you where you obtained the in- 
formation, Miss Esmond ?” 

It was Mr. Molyneux who spoke in a cold, 
cutting tone that was heard all over the room. 

* Oh, certainly—from heremployer, Mr. Pem- 
berton. She works in his house, and he told 
me himself that she was the wife of his assist- 
ant. He seems infatuated with her, and dresses 
her up to attract people to his place, I suppose.” 

“There issome mistake in all this, madame,” 
said Mr. Molyneux, pitilessly.. He had heard of 
the insult Kathleen had put upon Lilian and 
he wanted to make hersmart for it. “It would 
be well perhaps for those who put such stories 
about to ascertain their truth first. Miss Glen- 
dower has married the man whose life she may 
be said to have saved. She is now Mrs. Car- 
michal.” 

The colour left Kathleen Esmond’s face fora 
moment and she looked as if she were about to 
faint. Those inthe room who: knew the story 
of Adrian Carmichal, and.they were not a few, 
watched her curiously ; those who did not won- 
dered, as well they might, why the mention of 
anyone’s name should move her so strangely. 

“«T had no idea,” she said, presently, with a 
forced laugh ; “Mr. Pemberton distinctly said 
his ‘assistant,’ and that word has no meaning 
from a tradesman to me except a sort of shop- 
man. Iam very glad to hear that he has done 
her the justice to marry her. Very few men 
will go as-far.as that after-——” ve 

« Don’t you think you have gone far enough ? 
Harold Carr Molyneux said, in a low tone, but 
which reached her ear with something of menace 
in itstone. ‘“ Don’t force me to give you tu? 
lie to your face.” 

Miss Esmond looked at him haugihtily and 
started up with a ferocity in’ her face that trans 
formed her in a moment. 

“Mr. Molyneux !” she began. ° 

But something she read in his eyes told her 
that he would be a dangerous man to make al 
enemy of, and she forced herself to lauga 
again. 

‘Really you have a straightforward way of 
putting things,” she said. ‘We seem to have 
dropped upon a disagreeable subject. We will 
agree to differ on it, if you please, and drop it 
from this hour.” ae 

“T hope I shall never hear Mrs. Carmichal’s 
flame mentioned in this house-again,” was the 
quiet ‘reply, “nor anywhere if it cannot be 
treated with the respect due toa pure wowal 
and devoted wife, for she is both.” t 

“She has a fire-eating sort of champion, a 
atry tate,” one of the guests who did not — 
Lilian or her husband said. “ Looks very wuct 


as if Molyneux was sweet on the lady himself. 





Of course there were'pienty of obliging friends 
to repeat these rumours to the heiress, but she 








only. laughed at them. } 


Which remark, coming to the ears of —_ 
to whom the name of Lilian’ was so dear, oF 
tend to make him more comfortable or more 
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; Same | : a 
nsed to excuse Miss Esmond for having pro-| she said, carelessly enough. ‘As you say, it is 


yoked him to speak. 

But Miss Esmond herself would not let the 
subject of Mr. Pemberton’s shop alone. The 
prie-d-brac dealer was a fashionable person just 
then. A craze for all sorts of old things hadset 
in, and he was in favour with all the people to 
whom he could supe Objects of interest, no 
matter how ugly an Ailapiinte i d. 

He was very expensive, everybody said, but 
they went to him notwithstanding, for it was 
well known that he dealt inno shams. If he 
said.an article was antique it was so; his shop 
neld no spurious paintings and manufactured old 


cnina. , 
He was wont to say that there were plenty of 
dealers in rubbish, and he had neitherroom nor 
inclination to collect such merchandise. What- 
ever went from the Garden House was worth 
the price paid for it. His bronzes had not been 
made in Birmi and —_ ren give them 
nor his. pictures inted for starvation 
pa by dealers’. men. Tis beowdes really had 
seen the light a hundred years ago, and 
the courtly beauties of many generations back. 
“§o you: patronise Mr. Pemberton,” Miss 
Esmond’said to.Mr. Carr Molyneux, when she 
had recovered _— a little and could converse 
withoutshowing temper. 
“J visit him, Miss Esmond. Mr. Pemberton 
would submit to no patronage from me oranyone. 
Heis a gentleman. 
“Indeed! I thought that people who kept 
shops were hardly included in that category even 
in England. I begin to think I shall ‘never 
understand the English people and .their 


ways.” ; 

“A man may be a gentleman in whatever 
state of life he is » was the quiet reply, 
“Twas inking of caste then, Miss 


Esmond. Mr. Pemberton isa man whom anyone 
may be proud to know.” 

“He strikes me as very odd and eccentric,” 
the heiress said, carelessly. 

She had seen nothing but rudeness in his 
treatment of her that day. 

“We must have been there about the same 
time,” she said. ‘*I wonder we did not meet.” 

“I followed you pretty closely—so closely 
that I saw you. You were very nearly ‘the cause 
of a catastrophe.” 

“Indeed. ‘What ?” 

“The death of a child.” 

_“You are talking riddles,‘ Mr. ‘Molyneux. 
Nothing so tragic happened while I ‘was oui, 
believe me.” 

“You did not see it. I did. A poor man—a 

tramp of the most destitute order, I should 
imagine from ‘the look of him—was close to Mr. 
Pemberton’s house when you left it. He wasso 
engaged staring at your carriage. and’ you that 
his child, a fine little boy, strayed away from 
bim and——” 
_, And did not get ‘under my carriage wheels, 
if that is what,you are: going to say,” ‘Miss 
Esmond said, her colour coming and going with 
stange rapidity. ‘I know nothing of that sort 
happened.” 


. “Ob, no; the child did get under wheels, but | 


they were not.yours. It was quite a prosaic 
affair, I assure you, a: common street accident. 
He got in front of a cab, and it was well I saw 
it or the poor baby would have been killed. He 
Was a singularly pretty boy, with dark eyes and 
alook that has haunted me ever since, with a 
curious resemblance to someone I know.” 
> ‘Really, Mr. Molyneux, you are quite roman- 
tic,” Kathleen Esmond said.“ Is your tramp to 
torn out a hero ?” 

‘I don’t know. I fancy the dénouement of the 
pany to come yet. I learned his name, how- 

“ How p” 

From Mr. Pemberton, to whose house he 
oat straight, and where I had to make a second 
or Nn cometning I had forgotten. He is an 
oid acquaintance of P F d hi 
is Pani Geldart* emberton’s and his name 
‘eet s Esmond rose from her seat as if the sub- 
a eee her and yawned behind her fan. 
* should have been sorry if the child had 

*2 hurt through anyone looking after me,” 


avery commonplace story,and it is lucky you 
were there. But why did you tell it tome particu- 
larly ?” 

«A sudden fancy, that was all,” he replied, 
looking straight at her as she turned away and 
moved through the room—-not for many steps, 
however. ‘ 

She stopped suddenly where Gerard Montague 
and another gentleman were talking. 

“Give me your arm to the door,’ she said, 
sharply, “I feel faint from the heat.” 

He offeredit eagerly. But before she could 
take it a film came over her-eyes and she sank 


in a heap at hisfeet, to the consternation of the. 


whole room. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
4 HIDDEN FUTURE, 


That which beforeuel 
Is te tue wisdese ae 
BR wr: » mcrae of her fainting fit 
soon when she was picked up and 
laid on a sofa. fa: 
“It was very foolish of me not to get away a 
minute earlier,” she said, smiling and declaring 
herself quite well, though there was an ominous 
quiver in her voice..and @ strange drawn look 
mala 8 as if she had received a sudden 
oc 
** Fainting is not a successful réle with me,” 
she went on; ‘taking the arm that Harold Carr 
Molyneux offered her and going towards the con- 
—or “Thank you very much, Mr. Moly- 
neux. will go out for a little, please. I 
cannot look interesting like seg fer ladies 


when they/elect to faint. Lady ter, please 


don’t letthem fancy I am ill, I shall be back | h 


It was as\much as ever she could do to keep 
her limbs steady as she walked along. She had 
a sick dread at her heart and an icy coldness all 
over her and she felt as if she must shriek out 
her feelings before them all. 

“You are very kind,” she said, as Harold 
brought her a glass of wine and made her drink 
it, “better than I deserve after making such a 
scene..I hate scenes and I hate myself for making 
one.” 

“There was no scene. You behaved with the 
utmost propriety, I can.assure you. You came to 
yourself directly.” 

“Did I? I cannot think what made me faint 
atall. You were talking to me, I remember that. 
What about I am not sosure of.” 

“A very unromantic topic. I was telling you 
of a man and a boy I had seen yesterday and 
heard of again afterwards.” 

Ah, yes I remember now. 
was——’ 

“Paul Geldart.” 

He felt hershiver on his arm as he mentioned 
the name and he-could see how she set her lips 
to prevent their quivering. 

** Anodd, quaint name,” she said, “andis hea 
relation of Mr. Pemberton’s? You said something 
about him in connection with: the story I inter- 
rupted.” 

“My story was finished; you did not inter- 
rupt it. ‘The man I spoke of is an old acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Pemberton’s.” 

“I thought that curious old man had not a 
friend in the world. I have heard him say 
80. ” 


His name 


“No relations, I believe; friends are different. 
This man saved his life years ago and had his 
arm nearly torn off indoing it. There ‘would 
be no fear of his not being identified if he were 
ever wanted for anything. He will carry the 
marks to his grave.” 

“TI think I must be ill,” Kathleen said, with 
a sick shiver, ‘I seem to have no nerves at all 
to-night and we seem to have stumbled on 
disagreeable subjects of conversation altogether. 
First that woman——” 
** Meaning Mrs. Carmichal ?” 
“Tf she is Mrs. Carmichal—yes.” 
‘Leave her name out of the question in talk- 








ing to me, Miss Esmond, please. If any man 


spoke of her to me in that tone I should knock 
him down.” 

“And how about a woman? Myseif for in- 
stance.” 

“I should simply say that we must ve 
strangers from henceforth. I respect Mrs. Car- 
michal.” 

«And I do not. I hope you will never find her 
out asI did. But as I cannot afford to lose your 
friendship we will never speak of her. And now 
take me back, please. Indeed I am quite 
well and everybody will be annoyed by my 
absence.” 

“ Especially Chester Dalton—that boy looked 
as if heicould have eaten me when he saw me 
carry you off. You spoil him, Miss Esmond, he 
is quite vain enough,” 

“ And you think far too lightly of him,” she 
replied, with some warmth. “ He is as perfecta 
gentleman as any of you.” 

By “any of you” Miss Esmond meant the 
Falcons, a great many of whom visited at her 
house and through whom she heard most of the 
club tittle tattle. Chester Dalton was one of her 
most devoted admirers--the Adrian Carmichal 
episode notwithstanding. He had come to)be- 
heve that the business bad been very much 


exaggerated since Miss Esmond had admitted 
him to her confidence. 
He had come into a fortune on the death 


of bjs father, since the when he gossip 
with the rest of the men im the smokin _— 
about Adrian, and Kathleen Bamond had him in 
her toils as surely as she had ever held a foolish 
man before. 

He was allowed to sit at/her ‘feet and to take 
her flowers and to make himself at home in her 
house as others had been allowed before him. 
But to do her justice, in this instance she would 
not permit any large sums to be wasted on 

er. 


** You shall not ruin yoursélf if I can help it, 
you foolish boy,” she said to him, when he made 
her a costly and elegant present. ‘ This once, 
as you have bought it, and I shall prize it very 
highly for the sake of the feeling that prompted 
the purchase, but neveragain. Flowersif you 
will. I lovethem dearly, but nothing more. I 
have been sorely belied before now and it shall 
not happen again.” 

“Only by people who did not know you,” Mr. 
Dalton replied. “I did not know you then as I 
do now, or all the world should have known it 
was a lie !” 

«« Women are so defenceless,” Kathleen said, 
with a sigh and a look that sent the blood thrill- 
ing through the young fellow’s veins in a hot 
flush ‘of delight.  “ We have to bear slander 
and calumny in silence, while men can avenge 
themselves. We have to trust to time as I have 
done to set us right with the world, while you 
of the sterner sex can have a short and sharp 
reckoning for your wounded honour.” 

People were just beginning to talk about Miss 
Esmond and Chester Dalton on the night of 
this reception of hers, and perbaps the fact made 
her somewhat touchy in speaking of him to Mr. 
Carr Molyneux. 

“I don’t.say for a moment he isn’t a gentle- 
man,” ‘Harold replied, ‘anyone at the club will 
tell you that the little one, as we call him, is one 
of the very best amongst us. He is justa big 
boy though for all that.” 

“He is a mah, Mr. Molyneux, with a man’s 
heart.and a.man’s feelings,” she replied, with 
some asperity, “‘and not quite so ready to be- 
lieve ill of his neighbours as some of you are.” 
“Allow me to take you back to him,”. Ha- 
rold Carr Molyneux:said, with a smile, though 
he felt uneasy somehow at her championship of 
Chester Dalton. 

“She has got him, that’s certain,” he said to 
himself, “ but what isshe going to do with him ? , 
She is not fleecing him as she has done others, 
that is very certain. The young one talks about 
her refusing his presents and are ye him to 
save. What’s her motiveI wonder? Does she 
mean to marry him? Ithink there’s a stum- 
bling block in the way somehow. I'll cultivate 
the acquaintance of Mr, Paul Geldart and find 





out.” 
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That Kathleen Esmond knew the name and | 


was more than startled atit hewas sure. The 


man’s manner had been so odd when he told him | 
how he had happened to lose sight of little Paul, 


and the look of malice and hatred on his coun- 
tenance so marked when he admitted knowing 
Miss Esmond’s name, that there was more than 
mere chance in it. 

He was certainly right in this his conjecture. 
Kathleen Esmond did mean to marry Chester 
Dalton. Not immediately, perhaps, but by-and- 
bye, when the matter could be brought about 
naturally and easily. 

He was her junior by more years than she 
would have liked to acknowledge to the world. 
According to her own confession she was three 
years his senior; but what did that matter if 
they suited each other? and she confided to the 
much-enduring Lady Hester that at last she 
thonght she had-found someone with whom she 
could assimilate. 

Lady Hester shrugged her shoulders and 
thought very differently when she saw the boy- 
ish Chester Dalton and the regal-looking 
heiress together, and listened to the vapid talk 
with which the infatuated young fellow regaled 
the woman who had enslaved him. It was no 
business of hers certainly, but she used to 
feel sometimes, poor lady, as if she would like 
to talk to the lad as if he were her own son 
and warn him of the danger he was falling 
into. 

It would have been of no avail. He was in 
the toils, and nothing that she could have said 
would have convinced him that Kathleen Es- 
mond was not the purest and best of her sex. 
She could only wait and trust that something or 
other would happen to prevent what she felt 
sure must be an unhappy match. 

Kathleen would not be too particular in her 
manner to Chester Dalton after her fainting fit. 
She allowed him to take possession of her as 
soon as she went back to the room where she had 
left her guests, but she gave him a whispered 
word of caution when he would have spoken to 
her with tender empressement. 
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[A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. ] 


“Don’t be a foolish boy,” she said, ina low 
tone. ‘ You will set everybody talking.” 

‘I don’t mind. I should like the whole world 
to know how——” 

“But I shouldn’t,” she said, tapping him on 
the arm with her fan to keep him in order. 
“Not just yet, at all events. If you don’t be- 
have like a rational being you shall not come 
here in the morning when I am alone.” 

He vowed he would do anything she bade him, 
no matter how cruel she was, and went on like 
most young lunatics in his pitiful case, till she 
was glad to get away from him to some more 
congenial guest. 

He was very wearisome to her sometimes, 
this man that she meant to marry, and whose 
proposal she was keeping off for her own pur- 
po as yet. When she had thoroughly done 

er duty as hostess to everybody and made 
them all forget, as far as was practicable, the 
uncomfortable episode of her fainting fit, she 
came back to him again and sent him into the 
seventh heaven by telling him she wanted him 
to do something for her. He had been sulky 
and ill at ease, fancying she was offended with 
him, and hisdelight at her return was some- 
thing ludicrous. 

She bade him take her into the conservatory. 
She had something to say to him. 

“T want a friend, Chester,” she said, when 
they were alone. 

She called him by his Christian name some- 
times, when she wanted to enslave him more 
than usual, and she did to-night. 

“A friend!” he said. . “ You?” 

“Yes.” 

** Have you not scores ?” 

** Not one in all the wide world.” 

Her splendid eyes filled with tears and her 
red lips quivered. 

“T mean it,” she said. “I have acquaint- 
ances in plenty, admirers by the score, but I 
want a faithful friend—one who will do me a 
service and have faith in me as well.” 

«Try me,” was all the lad said, but the tears 
stood in ‘his eyes as he spoke and Kathleen Es- 
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mond felt that she might trust him. “ What 
shall I do?” he asked. 

“Not much,” she returned, with a smile. “I 
don’t want you to fight dragons or do doughty 
deeds or anything of that sort—only to do mes 
simple service.” 

“ Anything—if itcost me my life.” 

‘I don’t think your life will be in danger, you 
silly boy,” she said, with one of her most se 
ductive smiles. “I have heard a name to-night 
that has troubled me. Will you find out for me, 
without letting anyone know that I have asked 
you to do it, all about the person? My name 
must never appear, but I want to know how he 
comes to be in England, what he is doing, 
where he lives, and all about him.” 

“TI will do it. Give me his name and tell m 
where to find him, if you can.” 

“He is a friend of Mr. Pemberton’s—yo 
know the Garden House ?” ’ 

“Qh! yes. I have bought many things o 
the old miser there. He knows how to charge 
does Mr. Pemberton.” 

“This Paul Geldart—you will remember the 
name ?” 

“Oh! yes.” P 

“ Once saved Mr. Pemberton’s life at the risk 
of his own. I want any information I can ge 
about him and with no mention of me. Do this 
faithfully, and then——” 

“And then what? Will you end my si* 
pense? May I claim my reward? Say ye 
and I will be as wily as the keenest detective 
in the force. “As silent as——” ‘Ty 

“There! there! Don’t go into heroics. ’ 
what I want and maybe I will let my hand fol- 
low my heart. I only say may be. Do w. 
want and come back for your payment. tet 

Her eyes spoke what her false tongue *° 
unfinished. Her heart was not in his keepins 
But he was blind and idiotic with his great lov® 
and he went out from her presence in @ 0° 
rium of happiness and -hope that well nigh too 
his senses away. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN INDEPENDENT YOUNG LADY. 


“Iris no use talking, mamma, I have quite 
made up’my mind. Nothing will induce me to 
marry Mr. Jenkinson.” 

_The speaker, a remarkably pretty girl of 

eighteen, threw herself down upon the sofa with 

a gesture of weariness which argued that a 

lengthy discussion of the gentleman’s merits 

had taken place and she was heartily tired of 

sho aubject. Both these surmises were quite 
Ce 

The mother, a delicate, ladylike woman, with 
a face which might have been beautiful before 
it grew so full of care, looked at her daughter 
anxiously. Anyone less fitted to act the part of 
stern guardian than Mrs. Travers could not have 
been imagined ; she was a head shorter than her 

hter, with a timid, shrinking manner, 
whereas Rosamond possessed the fault of the 
day, a little too much self confidence. 

‘s You see, my dear,” began Mrs. Travers, feebly, 
“Sir George Jenkinson and your father wereold 
friends. They had known each other from boy- 
hood and were partners before your father went 
abroad.” 

A strange moistness came to Rosamond’s 
eyes—that dead father had been dearest to her 
on earth—but she dashed the tears away and re- 
turned, sarcastically : 

“Papa chose art and went to Italy to get 
(poorer every year. His friend had not a coul 
abeve calicoes, stuck to business, was knighted, 
and became enormously rich. It hardly seems 





faix, does it, mother ?” 


(IN THE CONSERVATORY. ] 

Mrs. Travers sighed. j 
** He gained his fortune honestly, Rose, and I 

have always heard he was a very good man.” 

* Did you ever see him ?” 

Mrs. Travers shook her head. 

“Your father had been in Italy two or three 
years before I met him, dear, and we never came 
to England together.” 

Rosamond knew that much of the family 
history, also that her parents had made a love 
match—one being an artist of small means, the 
other a pesnieees governess. 

“On his death-bed your father wrote to Sir 
George Jenkinson and asked him for the sake of 
old times to befriend his wife and children when 
he should be no more. You know how gener- 
ously Sir George responded. He sent one of his 
confidential clerks to Florence to wait till all was 
over and bring me and the little ones back to 
England. He furnished this house for us, and, 
besides allowing me two hundred a year, 
paid your expenses at a fashionable finishing 
school.” 

Rosamond fairly groaned. 

«We are under terrible obligations,” she said, 
bitterly, ‘but it is mean of him to ask such a 
return. Oh, mother, I wish we had never ac- 
cepted his benefaction.” 

“Then we should have starved.” 

“It seems strange he never came to see us all 
these three years.” 

“I fancy he has very little time for visiting. 
I have heard your father say he worked as hard 
as one of his own clerks.” 

‘Read the letter again, mother, darling. Don’t 
be angry with me, but I do think Sir George 
has behaved abominably.” 

The mother produced a business-like sheet of 
paper and proceeded to read aloud. Sir George 
Jenkinson did not beat about the bush, he came 
at once to hismeaning. Mrs. Travers’s eldest 
daughter being that day eighteen years of age 
and he having ina sort been left her guardian, 
it had occurred to him it was time to think of 
her future. To his mind there was only one 





proper position for women—marriage. His 


son would shortly be returning home and would 
need a wife. If Mrs. Travers were agreeable he 
thought nothing could be better than a match 
between the young people. He could promise 
that his boy would make an excellent husband 
and for her father’s sake he would see that 
Miss Rosamond did not go to him empty- 
handed. 

He should like an early answer to his pro- 
posal—say in a week—and if, as he doubted 
not, Mrs. Travers’s views agreed with his, he 
would write again and name a date for her 
visiting the Park with her children, when the 
young people could be introduced and name an 
early day for their union. 

“The way he takes it for granted,” sighed 
Rosamond, “ itis absurd.” 

Mrs. Travers looked round the pretty sitting- 
room. Sir George paid the rentof the cosy 
eight-roomed house besides the yearly allow- 
ance. What would become of her and her 
children when the knight withdrew his bounty,. 
as of course he would withdraw it upon Rosa- 
mond’s refusal to meet his wishes ? 

“If only you would go to the Park, dear, and 
see what Mr. Jenkinson is like you might like 
him very much.” 

“TI should detest him. He’ll have red hair 
and freckles and probably drop all his hs?” 

“I do not think the son of your father’s 
friend could be anything but a gentleman,” a 
little hurt, “and you owe him something for all 
his goodness. Remember we have been living 
on his charity all these years.” 

Charity! The word was a bitter pill to Rosa- 
mond. 

“I wish we had never taken his money. If 
only I had been older——” 

“You could have done nothing, dear.” 

“‘Nothing! I could have worked for you. 
Better slave my fingers to the bone than be in- 
debted to a stranger.” 

«The past is done,” said Mrs. Travers, gently. 
“T wish the future was as well provided for, my 
dear Rosamond, for your own sake. Won't you 
at least see Mr. Jenkinson ?” 
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**T could not, mother ; I should feel like some- 
thing for sale.” 

The mother sighed. 

“You will find life very hard,” she said, 
simply. ‘Hitherto you have hardly known a 
nardship. You have been at one of the best 
schools in London. Sir George has seen that 
you were on an equality with the wealthiest 
girls there.” ~ 

“It would have brought meno pleasure hadI 
known from whom it came.” 

The door opened’and two children entered—a 
boy and girl of nineyand ten—pleasing children 
enough, with their mother’s blue eyes and 
Rosamond’s dark lashes, but-delicate and fragile 
to a degree, as was natural considering they 
had been born in the sunny south and spent 
more than half their lives under an Malian sky. 
The mother gavean appealing glance at her first 
born as much as to say: 

“ Surely for theirsakes you will have pity and 
change your resolution.” 

She was not @ mercenary woman, still less was 
she a match-making mother. It was not her 
wish to sacrifice her elder daughter to the 
younger children, but if by one stroke Rosa- 
mond da secure ease and comfort for the 
whole family without injury or trouble to her- 
self, it did seem ‘hard to the careworn mother 
that she would mot avail herself of such a 
chance. 

There was no:rival to the unknown Mr. Jen- 
kinson. Had there been Mrs. Travers would have 
lived.on*bread and water rather than propose 
such a ‘marriage toher child. She had madea 
love match berself/and been rarely happy, she 
wished™her daughter’ to do the same; but as 
Rosamond was entirely fancy free and had 
hardly spoken to a young man in her life, there 
was no reason why Mr. Jenkinson should not 
gain her affections. 

The children began to tell their mother some 
wonderful account of a walk they had taken and 
Rosamond went to a small writing-table which 
stood in the window. She meant there should 
be no more discussions. The matter should be 
settled that day. 

Taking a sheet of paperand a very hard steel 
pen she commenced in her clear schoolgirl 
hand a letter to her father’s old friend. There 
was nothing mean or petty about Rosamond, she 
could not ignore a benefit ‘because the remem- 
brance of it was irksome toher. She thanked 
Sir George for all his kindness since her father’s 
death and especially for bis willingness to.ac- 
cept her as a daughter, but she felt quite un- 
worthy of the honour done her and was compelled 
to decline it unhesitatingly. 

The fair scribe stopped thenand played idly 
with her pen before she continued. Thus far the 
letter had been easy to compose, but she thad 
now to touch on something which galled her 
proud spirit terribly, ‘but a look at the little 
brother and sister playing with their’ mother 
nerved her on. 

“She wasaware,” she wrote, “ Sir George would 
have a right to be offended at her letter, but 
she hoped he would understand it was her own 
doing entirely ; the blame must rest only on her, 
andif he saw fit to continue his benefactions to 
her mother he must; not think so.doing would 
encourage her in her rudeness, -for his letter had 
made her resolve on a step she had long been 
contemplating. She would leave, home at once 
and seek her own living.” 

Rosamond read her letter carefully over, 
folded and directed it. Then, seeing her 
mother still engaged with the children, she 
went out and with ber own hand deposited it in 
a neighbouring pillar-box. 

“It isall done, mother,” she said, in as gay a 
tone as though she had just been promised a 
fortune instead of thrown: away the chance of 
one. “ You need not worry a bit more about Mr. 
Jenkinson. I have written to Sir Georgeandtold 
him itis all my fault. He can’t blame you after 
that.” 

“« You have refused even togo to tue Park. Oh! 
Rosamond.” 

“Never mind, mother. If Sir George wants 
one of us fora daughter-in-law Mr. Jenkinson can 
wait for little Dolly.” 


“ My dear child, Dolly is only ten.” 

“Well, I daresay he is only a raw boy just 
out of his teens. Just. look at this, mother— 
will it do ?” 

“This ” was an advertisement informing the 
public generally that a young lady of good 
family sought an immediate engagement as 
governess or companion. ’ 

“Is that really necessary, Rose ?” 

“j’m afraid so, mother. After refusing the 
only thing that Sir George has ever asked us I 
don’t see how I can live on here on his charity ; 
besides, he is all.the more likely to go on being 
kind to you if he thinks it doesn’t benefit me.” 

This was so truethat Mrs. Travers couldnot 
say a word in dissent, though remembering her 
own governess days she shrank bitterly from see- 
ing her bright, beautiful Rosamond in such thral- 
dom. She bowed before necessity, as so many 
other gently-nurtured women have done, and 
two days later an advertisement appeared in 
the “Times.” * * 





CHAPTER II. 
A CHANCE MEETING. 


Noruine could exceed the anxiety with which 
Travers awaited the answers to 
advertisement. In her utter ignorance of the 
world our heroine really that her ap- 
peal to the public would be eagerly responded 


to. She dreamed bright dreams of the many) 


happy homes that were to be offered her. A 
baronet’s family was the very least she hoped to 
enter. 


She was intensely proud, and, poor child! it 
was hardly her fault. that she great 
confidence in her own \powers. Her father.had 
spoilt ber from babyhood, her mother con- 
sulted her'on every subject, and even at school 
she had been head girl and general favourite. 

It was in July that Rosamond’s advertisement 
appeared in the “Times,” and the morning 
after its insertion she came downstairs to break- 
fast in the prettiest of pink cambrics,a glad 
smile of expectation on her face. 

Mrs. Travers sighed as she. looked at her child. 
She knew a little more of the realities of life 
than her daughter, and her heart ached for the 
disappointment she considered certain. 

«Sir George shall see that I am not a help- 
less creature only too thankful to get a husband 
atany price. You will tell him, mamma, thatI 
am earning my own living.” 

«TI donot think I shall mention you at all,” 
returned her mother, quietly. “It would only 
be a rudeness to tell Sir George that you pre- 
ferred being a governess to marrying his son.” 

“I wish you had married Mr, Jenkinson,” 
cried Fred, a small boy of great penetration. 
“It ’d have been awfully jolly to go and stop 
with you at.the Park. Sir George has more 
money than he knows what to do with. You 
won’t be so silly, Dolly, when your time 
comes.” 

Dolly shook her head with great decision. She 
and Fred agreed on allypoints and were as at- 
tached and inseparable as if they had. been 
twins. 

The postman was later than usual that morn- 
ing in reaching North Terrace, as if he wanted 
to exhaust Rosamond’s patience to the utmost. 
She had almost despaired of him when she 
caught sight of his well-known figure ascending 
the steps. A moment later and the little maid 
brought in a solitary letter and handed it to her 
young lady. 

«Only one!” 

Rosamond could not keep back the words. 
Her mother pitied her and said, gently : 

“Never mind, darling, if it is satisfactory. 
You could only accept one, remember, if you 
had a dozen replies.” 

Somewhat comforted Rosamond tore open the 
envelope. The letter was very short, barely 
three lines, merely stating that “RB. T.” was re- 
quested to call that day at No. —, Grosvenor 
Gardens between the hours of two and five. 

“They might have said alittle more,’’: re- 
gretted Rosamond. “Just have told mea little 





what they wanted.” 


“They thought an intervie would be better, 
no doubt. Shall I go with you, Rosamond? [ 
suppose you will call ?” 

“Of course I shall call. No, thank you, 
mamma. It will look more business-like to go 
alone,” with a little sigh. ‘I must learn to acy 
for myself now.” 

She came down soon after the early dinner 
dressed for her expedition, her dark-brown hair 
coiled round her “‘ shapely head ” beneath a very 
becoming black lace hat, her dress a dainty 
costume of black silk and cashmere, as uniit to 
fight her battles in the world, as unlike a prin 

i of youth as could possibly be ima. 
ged : 


It dawned ‘on Mrs. Travers for the first time 
that Rosa: "5 vous which had been her 
joyand pride, might be a-great hindrance to 
oo in her attempt to become a breadwinner, 
but she said nothing of this to her daughter, 
She was too*tender to discourage her at the on. 
set. 


The clocks were striking four when Roa- 


tall footman hesitatingly that she came by ap- 
pointment, and he showed her into a handsome 
room opening from the hall and furnisied as a 


Left alone Rosamond sat down in an easy- 
chairand tried to feel as confident as if nothing 
unusual were about to happen, but she did not 
quite:succeed. It never occurred to her.as she sat 
‘waiting that she was now almost as much “an 
article for inspection” as if she had gone to the 
Parkvand been introduced to Sir George Jen- 
kinson’sson. It was a real relief toher when the 
door‘opened and a neat lady’s-maid appeared. 

“Lady Staunton is very sorry to have kept 
you ‘waiting, but she ——— well. If you 
will come with me, miss, I show you the 
way to her boudoir.” 

The boudoir was the loveliest room Rosamond 
Travers had ever seen, not that there was any 
great magnificence about it, only there was 
everything needful to give it a homeful 10k, 
and each was perfect of ‘its kind, the whole in 
harmonious elegance. 

A lady, barely three-and-twenty, sat in a low 
chair by the window. She had golden hair and 
dark-blue eyes. Her face was so sweet and 
attractive that Rosamond decided to be her 
companion would be happiness itself. om 

Lady Staunton bowed to the young visitor 
with ready grace and begged her to be seated. 

“You are the lady to whose advertisement I 
replied ?” 

“Yes.” ile 

“I daresay you thonght my note very terse, 
went on Lady Staunton, “ but the fact is tne 
requirements are so numerous that I felt if! 
once attempted to mame them I should never 
make an end.” 

This was not encouraging. Rosamond con 
trived to say that she thought an interview was 
generally more desirable. 

“But in this case an interview is hardly 
practicable,” returned the fair young mistress 
of the boudoir. “ My aunt, Mrs. Netherton, on 
whose behalf I am acting, lives in Yorkshire, 
and nothing will induce her to undertakes 
journey to London at present.” 

“I had hoped it was for yourself,” ventured 
Rosamond. 

“My little girl is not) old enough for a 
governess,” with a winning smile, “she cal 
hardly walk yet. No,Iam simply Mrs. Nethet- 
ton’s spokeswoman, and to begin with I ought 
to ask if a residence in Yorkshire would be aa 
objection to you ?” * 

Rosamond dreaded the idea heartily, but this 
seemed her only chance. After some conversation 
Lady Staunton inquired her name. . 
young applicant hesitated. It was her mother ; 
wish that she should not teach as Rosamon 
Travers, the widow feared Sir George J enkinsos 
would be seriously displeased at her letter a” 
perhaps attempt to influence anyone age it 
her. Hisacquaintance was a large one, am) 
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lious protégée met. A little pause:and the error 
was committed. 
« Rosamond Lisle.” i : 
The upshot of the interview was that Miss 
Lisle (who had referred Lady Staunton to her 
former schoolmistress) should ‘consider herself 


engaged to Mrs. Netherton, and hold herself 


ready to proceed to Netherton Court as soon as 
she heard from that lady. d 

«Were you one of Madame St. Clair’s 
pupils ?” with a look of surprise, as she heard 
the name of the girl’s reference. ‘* Why, so 
was I five or six years ago.” 

“J was with her three: years. I left at 

ster.” ’ 
m= Then I am sure we may consider the affair 
settled. Ishall not even write to Madame St. 
Clair. You will find my aunta little difficile, Miss 
Lisle, and I believe the children are rather 
spoilt, but the Court isa splendid place, and I 
hope you may contrive to be happy.” 

« Are there many children ?” 

“Seven in all. But I don’t fancy you will 
have much to do with the little ones. I will 
get my aunt’s letter if you like, and see if she 
mentions it.” 

Then seeing Rosamond’s ‘wish she departed, 
leaving the little governess elect to wonder why 
she had not rather rung the bell for a servant, 
which would have suited Rosamond’s notions of 
a lady of title much better. 

Lady Staunton had hardly disappeared when 
the door opened again, and a gentleman entered 
unannounced, with the easy, confident bearing 
of one who feels himself at home. 

He wore a morning suit of rough tweed, and 
he was'splashed with mud as though just re- 
turned from a long country ride, but it needed 
not the house where she met him to tell Rosa- 
mond Travers that he was a gentleman. 

“ Ah, Alice, they told me I should find you 
here.” 

He had got so far when he discovered the 
figure inthe window was not Alice, but a per- 
fect stranger. : 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, simply. “I 
expected to find my sister here.” 

And then his eyes wandered to Rosamond’s 
face in undisguised admiration. 

He had’ seen many handsome women, ‘had 
danced with the fairest girls in London during 
that season which was just over, but he had 
never met anyone who so charmed his,eye. Wil- 
fred Carlyon had flirted ever since he was a boy 
in his teens, but he had never felt anything so 
like the real love as. the sensation which seized 
him as he gazed on: the clear, dark eyes ‘and 
spirituelle beauty of. Rosamond Lisle. 

“Who on earth can she be?” he. thought, 
quickly. “Alice hardly ever has anyone ’but 
intinlates in here, and lam sure I never saw that 
face before. I could not have forgotten it.” 

Another instant and Alice) Staunton ore- 
turned. 

“Tam sorry to have detained. you, Miss Lisle. 
I find I have mislaid' tne letter.” . Then as she 
saw her brother, “I had no idem you'would be 
here to-day, Wilfred.” 

“Thope you are not sorry. ‘Will you not in- 
troduce me to your friend?” 

Taken aback Lady Staunton complied without 
hesitation, and performed the introduction which 
was destined to influence two lives. 

“ Captain Carlyon Miss Lisle.” Then as Rosa- 
Mond rose to go, “I hope you will find a ‘plea- 
sant home at Netherton, Miss Lisle.” 

And she extended her dainty-ringed’ hand. 
Captain Carlyon looked surprised, then ‘he 
opened the door for Rosamond and attended her 
downstairs with as much consideration as if she 

ad been a countess. 

, ‘What did you mean, Alice?” ‘he asked, as 
€ returned to his sister. ‘Surely you have 
ra <,,sent that poor child to face Aunt Nether- 


. “What could I do?” with the prettiest pout 
fing pusble. “Aunt Netherton writes to me to 
a hera governess, and sends me a grumbling 
nuuder twice a week. I have had three 
uterviews with the most awful-looking spinsters 


|| the train 


| never get anyone who would fulfil them all, so 

I determined to choose the first person I liked 
myself and who did not object to be banished to 
the wilds of Yorkshire.” 5 

“Poor child,” said Captain Wilfred, reflec- 
tively. “ Doesn’t it strike you that it’s a little 
like sending a defenceless dove into an eagle's 
nest ?” 

“Nonsense! For shame, Wilfred, thus to 
talk of the home of your future bride.” 

“ My future fiddlesticks !” 

** Everyone knows you will eventually lead the 
fair Angelinato the hymenealaltar. It isonly 
a question of time. Even my aunt favours your 
suit, and dear papa~—”’ 

** Stop,” cried Wilfred, laughing in spite of 
himself. “ Your ladyship is running your head 
against a brick wall. The pater has ceased to 
recommend Miss Netherton to my gracious 
consideration, he has a new idea.” 

“Dear old man,” said Lady Staunton, 
affectionately, “I hope you won’t be so averse 
to it as to his last.” 

“T shall see,” thoughtfully. “His last letter 
was full of it.” 

« And what is it ?” 

** At present Iam sworn toa sort of secrecy, 
but I promise you, Alice, if I incline seriously 
to the proposal you shall have timely warn- 
ing.” 

“Thanks,” with a little mutinous shrug of 
her shoulders, “I am not anxious for a sister-in- 
law, Wilfred.” 





CHAPTER III. 
A JEALOUS GIRL. 


In Whitby, the loveliest and most picturesque 
—to my thinking—of all Yorkshire watering- 
places in the long road which forms the continu- 
ation of that fancifully named thoroughfare, 
Flowergate, there stands a large, old-fashioned 
house, with such a number of small-paned win- 
dows that if seems impossible to count them. 
At every window bloom bright summer flowers, 
gardens luxuriantly kept surround the quaint 
old dwelling upon every side, and try hard to 
rob it of its stiffness and air of cold propriety. 

Such is Netherton Court, the place which 
Alice Lady Staunton had hoped might prove a 
pleasant home to our pretty, wilful Rosamond. 

Barely a week after the rash decision to do 
anything and suffer anything rather than marry 
Sir George Jenkinson’s unknown son Rosamond 
set out upon her journey to Whitby. Her 
mother and the children accompanied her to 
King’s Cross and saw her safely in the train. 
As long as those beloved faces remained in sight 
her commas Pare up pretty well, but as soon as 

steamed out of the platform and 
she felt herself alone among strangers the poor 
girl’s bravery gave way and she burst into 
tears. 

The carriage was full, but no one cared par- 
ticularly whether she cried or not, and presently 
Rosamond dried her eyes and tried to amuse 
herself by looking at the scenery through which 
she passed. 

It was a long and weary journey, but after 
hours of travelling they drew near Whitby, and 
Rosamond caught sight of the ruins of the grand 
old abbey gilded by the summer sunshine .and 
the river with its quaint, picturesque surround- 
ings. 

She felt repaid for all. 

“IT am sure I: shail. be happy here,” she 
thought, bravely, “among -such beautiful 
scenes.” 

There was no one waiting to meet her, al- 
though Mrs. Netherton herself had named the 
train by which she travelled; but fortunately 
Rosamond was neither helpless nor nervous. In 
ten minutes her luggage was. disengaged from 
the miscellaneous heap in the breakvan, and 
she and it were conveyed to a waiting fly. 

The drive to Netherton Court did not take 
long in reality, though it seemed hours to poor 
Rosamond, who felt’ terribly nervous and ap- 
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room, which, costly and magnificent though it 
was, did not win the admiration she had con- 
ceived for Lady Staunton’s boudoir. 

A lady in an evening dress of peach green, so 
bright as almost to dazzle Rosamond’s eyes, 
came forward, blank disappointment written on 
her face as she saw her visitor. 

“You are never Miss Lisle ?” 

** Yes,” nervously, for conscience told her the 
answer was not quite true. 

Mrs. Netherton offered an unwilling hand 
with great condescension. 

“My niece must have heen beside herself. 
What could Lady Staunton have been thinking 
of ? Why, you look a mere child!” 

«Tam eighteen.” 

* And I told my niece not to think of anyone 
under eight-and-thirty,” indignantly ; ‘‘ one 
never does get things done right unless one does 
them one’s self.” 

ft was a discouraging welcome; to a more 
timid girl it would have been tortnre. Poor 
Rosamond felt terribly depressed, but she man- 
aged to say that she felt quite capable of teaching 
the subjects named by Lady Staunton, and as 
for her age she would be growing older every 
da 


“T have no wish to accuse you of deception, 
Miss Lisle ; I blame my niece entirely. ‘I con- 
sider Lady Staunton has been shockingly 
negligent.” 

Miss Lisle was silent, thinking that her wisest 
course. 

Mrs. Netherton commenced to inform her 
what her duties would be. The young governess 
listened as a creature in a dream. That somany 
duties could possibly be expected from one per- 
son, and that one enjoying the unluxurious 
salary of thirty pounds a year, was almost be- 
yond her comprehension. 

There were four Miss Nethertons in the 
schoolroom, the whole charge of whom would rest 
upon her. There were two little boys to be cared 
for out of school hours and a grown-up daughter 
to be chaperoned for walks, etc., besides which 
Mrs. Netherton expected her governess to play 
the piano whenever she had company, write her 
notes of invitation, and assist with the children’s 
clothes. 

Mr. Jenkinson might have thought himself 
avenged then. Forone moment, just one moment, 
Rosamond found herself regretting she had not 
at least accepted the invitation to the Park and 
been introduced to her destined husband before 
refusing him. 

Only for a few seconds did this feeling gain 
upon her, then she ‘found herself following a 
servant toa pretty bedroom in a wing of the 
house so far distant that she wondered how it 
could possibly be part of the same building as 
the drawing-room. 

“You'd like to unpack your things, miss?” 
said the maid, pleasantly. ‘The next room to 
this is the study, and I will bring your supper 
there at nine o’clock.” 

A week pacsed,and Rosamond Lisle found the 
difficulties of her position almost beyond her 
belief. 

Mrs. Netherton changed her governess once a 
year regularly, and so many systems had been 
tried upon the little girls that they had ended 
by knowing hardly anything. They were pretty, 
well-mannered children, very much disposed to 
like their winning young governess, and if they 
had been her only. occupation, in spite of the 
general neglect with which she was treated, 
Rosamond: might have been happy enough at 
Netherton. 

But the thorn in her path, the blight upon 
her life was Miss Netherton, the grown-up 
daughter, of whom mention had been made the 
evening of her arrival. 

The moment she saw Angelina Netherton 
Rosamond’s heart sank, She was five or six and 
twenty, plain toa degree, with sharp, discon- 
tented features which had grown all the sharper 
during the seven years in which she had unsuc- 
cessfully waited for a lover. 

In the eyes of the governess Miss Angelina 
was an old maid. Im her own and hermamma’s 
she was a gushing young creature, so young as 
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artless and unsophisticated as to require a great 
deal of care from other people. Mrs. Netherton 
usually spoke of her as “sweet child.” She 
alluded to herself playfully as “poor foolish little 
me,” and on hearing both descriptions poor Rosa- 
mond had much ado not to laugh. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” cried Angelina, 
the first evening after Miss Lisle’s arrival, ‘‘it 
was so good of Cousin Alice to send us someone 
fresh and young, the other governesses were 
starched old things. Now you'll have patience 
with me, Miss Lisle, and remember you’ve been 
young yourself like me once.” 

So Rosamond settled down in her new abode 
and tried hard to make the best of the lot she 
had fashioned for herself. Inall her letters home 
she dwelt persistently on the bright side of 
things—love and pride alike making her wish to 
hide the real facts from her mother, and Mrs. 
Travers really fancied her daughter im a happy, 
easeful home. 

She had been at Whitby three weeks and felt 
pretty much as though they had been three 
years when Angelina came into the study where 
the young governess sat correcting the children’s 
exercises, intent upon a gossip. 

« Such news, Miss Lisle. Only think, my cousin 
is coming down to-morrow to stop a month.” 

*Do you mean Lady Staunton?” a strange 
hope seizing her that it might be so. The fair 
fragile lady had made a great impression on 
her. 

«Oh, dear, no, Alice is at the Isle of Wight 
with her husband and the children. It’s ner 
her brother I mean, Captain Carlyon.” 

* Indeed.” 

“T daresay you have heard of him, Miss 
Lisle,” simpered Angelina, “ everyone talks of 
him. He was in the war with those dreadful Zulus 
and nearly lost his life, it makes us very proud 
of him.” 

“ A great many people lost their lives really,” 
returned Rosamond, tersely. 

“There, Miss Lisle, how precise youare! Re- 
member I don’t profess to be learned and clever 
like you, I’m only foolish little Angela. But 
all the same Wilfred must have done something 
more than other people, for the Queen sent for 
him and gave him the Victoria Cross.” 

“The Victoria Cross,” her interest fairly 
roused now. ‘“ Have youseenit?” 

“Yes. I was so disappointed. Dingy little 
thing. I expected it would be gold.” 

Rosamond smiled, as she was evidently meant 
to smile, and said, quietly : 

“You will feel quite warlike, entertaining 
such a hero, Miss Netherton.” 

“Yes, and Wilfred dotes on music, positively 
dotes on it. I shall want you in the drawing- 
room every evening to play the accompani- 
ments to my songs. Mamma talks of the 
children having holidays that you may be able 
to go about with us and take care of me.” 

“Surely Captain Carlyon will do that.” 

Angelina tried hard to blush and failed 
entirely. 

*“ You know he might want to take too much 
care.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

* Well, it’s a great secret yet, but Wilfred is 
very fond of me and everyone has always meant 
as tor each other. Of course nothing has been 
aaid. I’m so young and foolish and mamma 
would break her heart at parting with me, still 
Wilfred is her-own nephew.” 

“And you think she would accept him asa 
son-in-law ?”’ finished Rosamond, feeling she 
must cut the tirade sbort somehow. 

“‘ Well, if she ever could part with me.” 

Having told her news Miss Angelina de- 
parted, but Rosamond found her exercises 
unusually trying. Her thoughts would wander 
to the handsome, soldierly man she had met in 
Lady Staunton’s boudoir. 

“The Victoria Cross. I am not surprised, he 
lookeda hero. How brave and noble he was and 
bow kind and polite; he treated me just as 
though I had been his sister’s visitor. Ah, me, 
and he is to marry Angelina. I should think 
she would worry him to death im a fortnight. 
I’m sure he can’t love her, that’s quite impossi- 
ble. I suppose it’s some family arrangement 











his friends made for him long ago and he is 
too honourable to refuse to redeem their 
promise.” 

She could not forget that manly face with its 
large grey eyes; the more she thought of him 
the harder it was to fancy Angelina his chosen 
love. 

«« And I am to chaperone them,” with a queer 
little grimace, half vexation, balf amusement. 
“It will be strange work and I don’t think I 
shall like it much. I fancy Captain Carlyon will 
think it an odd arrangement. I must be seven 
years younger than his fair fiancée I should 
imagine.” 

It was only human nature that the young 
governess should take an unusual interest in her 
dress the following evening. She was but 
eighteen—she could not help knowing she was 
beautiful—she had no thought of attracting Miss 
Netherton’s lover, and yet she could not help 
decking her beauty. She chose a pale pink dress, 
nothing very choice or rare; the material was 
only cotton, but it looked like silk in the gas- 
light and the shade just suited her. 

Angelina, meeting the young governess on the 
stairs, mentally repented of the heavy blue silk in 
which she had arrayed herself. 

«‘ How fine you are, Miss Lisle,” she said, a 
little tartly, “‘one would think you were expect- 
ing a lover too ?”” 

Rosamond’s cheek flushed, but she only 
answered, quietly: 

** I never had a lover in my life, Miss Nether- 
ton. This is the thinnest dress I have and it is 
too hot for my cashmere.” 

Angelina could hardly deny that. Even inthe 
north of Yorkshire the heat of the sultry August 
evening was oppressive. Punetual to a moment 
at eight o’clock Miss Lisle entered the drawing- 
room. Whenever there was company she was 
summoned at that hour to pour out the coffee and 
otherwise make herself useful. 

Mr. Netherton, a dignified country gentleman, 
whom Rosamond liked better than any of the 
family, rose and placed her a chair behind the 
urn, but his wife interposed : 

“You had better call Angelina before you 
pour out the coffee, Miss Lisle; she is in the con- 
servatory with her cousin.” 

Rosamond walked to the end of the long 
drawing-room and entered the paradise of 
flowers which opened beyond. Angelina was 
seated nearan azalea. Captain Carlyon, look- 
ing unutterably bored, stood near her. He was 
handsomer than ever in evening dress. JRosa- 
mond delivered her message. 

“Oh, don’t let’s hurry,” said Angelina, “ it is 
so pleasant here and Wilfred is giving me a 
lesson in botany ; he doesn’t teach a bit like you 
do, Miss Lisle.” 

Captain Carlyon bit his lips to avoid a smile. 
The idea of Angelina as Rosamond’s pupil was 
a little too droll. The governess looked dis- 
creetly on the ground. 

“We had better go,” said the captain, “I’m 
awfully thirsty and your mother doesn’t like to 
be kept waiting.” 

He stood at Rosamond’s side and took the 
cups from her hands to their respective destina- 
tions. Angelina looked a little annoyed, but she 
speedily claimed his attention by proposing to 
sing. Miss Lisle of course was called upon to 
accompany her. After four interminable ballads, 
as the fair vocalist was searching for a fifth, 
which she declared “‘ Wilfred would be delighted 
with,” her cousin and Miss Lisle exchanged 
glances. 

** Does this go on every night ?” 

“ No, it is in your honour.” 

“Good gracious, I wish she’d choose some 
other way. Don’t you feel nearly deafened, Miss 
Lisle ?” 

“T have my feelings pretty well under control, 
thank you, Captain Carlyon.” 

“T wish I had.” 

** Miss Netherton is comingnow, shehas found 
thesong she requires.” 

“T hope it hasn’t fifteen verses.” 

It had seven, and Angelina sang them all, 
with a melancholy chorus after each, in the 
shrillest aad thinnest of voices, yet with such 
evident gratification that it was clear her per- 





formance gave great pleasure to herself if to no 
one else. 

The days that followed seemed to Rosamong 
the pleasantest she had spent at Netherton. Hor 
employer, who had old-fashioned notions that 
lovers (?) while undeclared should not be lefitoo 
much alone, relaxed somewhat of the school. 
room discipline that Rosamond might have 
more time to chaperone Angelinaand her cousin 
in their various excusions, and though our 
heroine e ted to be very miserable as the 
neglected third party, she generally found that 
she enjoyed herself very much. 

Captain Carlyon had little of the lover about 
him in his intercourse with his cousin. He was 
a charming companion, with a pleasant, cheerful 
manner, full of amusing anecdotes. It seemed 
to Rosamond that he was so thoroughly happy 
himself he tried to cheer everyone who came 
within the sound of his voice. 

To herself he was always kind and considerate, 
and she dreaded the time when his visit would 
be at an end and the troubles of her every-day 
life begin again. 

“Have you any idea why I came to Nether. 
ton ?” 

He had been at the Court about three weeks, 
It was a pleasant, sunshiny morning in Septem. 
ber. Angelina, her cousin,and chaperone were 
to row up the river for the purpose of showing 
Wilfred the lovely scenery of the Esk, but by 
some strange accident Miss Netherton kept the 
others waiting, and so gave them an unexpected 
opportunity for conversation. 

Wilfred was looking into Rosamond’s eyes; 
there was a dangerous light in his own as ie 
asked his question. 

«I was told,’’ hesitatingly. 

You could not have veen,” with a strange 
smile, “for no one knows but myself. Come, 
Miss Lisle, confidence for confidence. Why, as 
you were told, did Icome here ?” 

“To marry Migs Netherton—at least——” 

“ Miss Netherton is my cousin,” with a litile 
shrug of his shoulders. “I don’t think she is 
quite satisfactory in that relationship. What 
she would be in a nearer one I can’t imagine. 
Well, your informant made a great mistake. | 
came to Whitby to see you.” 

“ Me?” with a ring of alarm in her voice. 

“You, and you only. Don’t be frightened of 
me,my dearest. I didn’t mean to tell you 2 
suddenly, but we so seldom meet alone, and my 
stay is getting short.” 

He took her two hands in his and looked once 
more into her limpid eyes. 

“It is a strange wooing, but I cannot help 
that. It is no disrespect to you that I speak s0 
abruptly. It is that I have neither opportunity 
nor chance for a more ceremonious courtship. 
From the moment I saw you in my sister's 
boudoir I loved you. I have seen many pretty 
faces, but none had ever touched me like yours. 
I heard you were coming here and the thougnt 
was torture tome. I told my sister it was like 
sending a dove toan eagle’s nest. I tried bare 
to get you out of my head, but I could not. | 
came to Whitby solely to see if my infatuation 
would outlive daily, hourly intercourse.” 

Her drooping eyes were fixed upon the ground. 
He waited in vain fora reply. 

“TI loved you when I came. I love you ten 
times more now. I know nothing of you. 
have never even heard your Caristian name, 
but I know this much, you are the one womal 
in the world for me.” f 

In the distance they heard the approacn of 
Angelina. ,In a minute she would be upol 

em. 

«« Answer me,” he pleaded. “Will you not gité 
me a word of hope ?” 

« How can I?” 

“At least tell me one thing. Do you hate 
me? Are you afraid of me?” 

With a burning blush she answered : 

“No.” 

Angelina Netherton was not quite blind; self. 
conceit and vanity hid a.great deal from her, 00 
even they could not make her entirely senseless 
When she rejoined her lover, after having rl 
him waiting a whole half-hour, she expecte?’ 
find him disconsolate; instead, he looked bappy 
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and triumphant. The governess was positively 
plushing. Angelina said nothing to betray that 
she thought their conduct remarxable, but she 
resolved on vengeance. 

Wilfred was charming that morning. He 
rowed the two girls up the Esk as far as the tide 
would permit. He told them the most delight- 
ful anecdotes. All his cares seemed to be for 
Angelina, but, her jealousy fairly aroused, she 
noticed that while he spoke to her his eyes were 
fixed upon Rosamond’s face. 

As soon as they returned to the Court the 
young lady was closeted with her mother, the 
result of which confidence was that the next 
morning directly after breakfast Rosamond was 
summoned to Mrs. Netherton’s presence. 

The lady was cold and severe. She came to 
the point at once. Miss Lisle had been 
endeavouring to engage the affections of her 
daughter’s betrothed. She had but one thing 
to say to such conduct, she must insure against 
ics repetition, and therefore Miss Lisle would 
leave the Court at once. 

Rosamond, pale as sculptured marble, pro- 
tested that all she had done was to attend Miss 
Netherton as she had been desired, and that to 
send her away would blight her reputation as a 
governess for ever. 

“I am very sorry,” unbending just a little. 
“T do not consider it your fault so much as Lady 
Siaunton’s, she ougnt to have known you were 
far too young for such a post as this. Personally, 
Miss Lisle, I have always liked you, and I would 
recommend you to any lady who had no grown- 
upsons or nephews. But I cannot keep you 
here. It is quite a family arrangement that 
Angelina should marry her cousin.” 

Regrets and entreaties were in vain. Halfan 
hour later Rosamond was driven to the station 
in time for the eleven o’clock express. The train 
was just starting when someone came hurrying 
up, and then our heroine saw Captain Carlyon 
anxiously looking into every carriage. 

At last he discovered the first-class compart- 
ment in which Mrs. Netherton’s groom nad 
placed her after taking her ticket. He whistled 
to the guard, placed a silver coin in that 
functionary’s hand to check all remonstrance, 
and as the door flew open jumped in and seated 
aimself opposite Rosamond as naturally as 
though they had all along arranged to travel to 
London together. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


I appzaL to anyone who has ever travelled 
from Whitby to King’s Cross for their opinion 
whether it is not a long and tedious journey, but 
Rosamond and Captain Carlyon found the hours 
pass quickly—too quickly, indeed. 

t the first stopping-place Wilfred had 
anotner interview with the guard, which resulted 
in extra tickets being purchased and two large 
placards inscribed “ Engaged” being placed on 
titner window of the carriage, so that no one 
snould have a right to interrupt our heroine and 
ner lover, 

Wilfred Carlyon pleaded bis cause in no cold 
words. He told Rosamond that he loved her 
nore taan he had thought in his nature to love 
anyone, and that with her by his side he feared 
20 danger—no trial. He could face the whole 
World if she would only trust herself to him and 
Promise to be his wife. As to her scruples re- 
specting his cousin he would not listen to them, 
‘ud when with a timid remembrance of her 
interview with Lady Staunton she suggested 
‘here might be others of his family who objected 
.° His marrying a needy governess he laughed 
her seruples to the wind. 

“Alice is the best little woman in the world. 
i love you dearly.” Then,after a pause, 
1" *sides, Lisle is a name as old as our own. 

‘ere have been Lisles in England ever since 
the Conquest,” 

Rosamond blushed hotly. 

«,_Lmust tell you all,” she began, tremblingly; 
and, oh! do not blame me too much. I am not 
“samond Lisle at all. My real name is Travers.” 





And then ensued the whole story of Sir 
George Jenkinson and his wishes respecting his 
son. 

But time had changed Rosamond’s sentiments 
somewhat. She had learned now to appreciate 
the generous kindness of her father’s old friend, 
and she spoke of him in very different terms 
from those she had been used to employ. 

“Of course Sir George had a right to be 
angry,” confessed Rosamond, “‘and so we agreed 
that I should bear mamma’s name instead of my 
own in case in my wanderings I should come 
across him.” 

To her surprise Captain Carlyon seemed in- 
tensely amused. He langhed till he almost 
cried. 

“ Forgive me, my darling,” he pleaded, “ but 
I never heard so strange a story. You were a 
little hard on young Jenkinson.” 

“Was I?” 

“Well, Lam not the person to blame you for 
it. I have a certain sympathy for him, because 
itis not so very long ago that my father—the 
dearest, quaintest old man you ever met—had a 
romantic notion of marrying me in the same 
manner.” 

«And did you like the girl ?” 

‘I never saw her before she refused me. She 
was like you. She did not even wait to make 
my acquaintance.” 

It was late in the evening when acab drove 
upat North Terrace, and Mrs. Travers’s astonish- 
ment knew no bounds when she saw her daughter 
alight from it, leaning on a‘gentleman’s arm. 

Wilfred Carlyon took all explanations upon 
himself. He told nis own story and spoke with 
such manly sincerity and chivalrous courtesy 
that the careworn mother began to rejoice that 
her darling would be safe under such generous 
protection. Nothing pleased her more than his 
concluding words. 

“« My mother has long been dead, but Iam sure 
that my father will approve my choice. 1 will 
bring him here to-morrow to be introduced to 
you and his future daughter.” 

Was ever such an unlucky chance! At three 
o’clock, just as Mrs. Travers had stationed her- 
self in the drawing-room ready to see Mr. Car- 
lyon, senior, who should arrive but Sir George 
Jenkinson ! 

She had seen that gentleman once in Rosa- 


-mond’s absence and been much struck by the 


kindness with which he forgave her child’s con- 
duct. Besides, he was her benefactor and she 
could hardly treat nim rudely, but just at this 
time he was certainly unwelcome. 

The old gentleman, however, seemed tho- 
roughly unconscious of it. He shook the widow 
warmly by the hand and then inquired for her 
daughter. 

“Well, young lady,” he said, with a grim 
twinkle in nis eyes as Rosamond appeared re- 
luctantly, “and so, after all, I knew your taste 
better than you tnought for, and you really are 
going to be my daughter-in-law at last.” 

Before Rosamond had time to answer Wilfred 
entered. 

«« Have you told them, father ?” 

“Told what?” cried Rosamond. 

“Only that you have done me the honour of 
promising to marry me, and I am the luckless 
individual you rejected so unceremoniously.” 

«You Mr. Jenkinson ?” 

“No, he is my son in all but name. He and 
Alice were little mites when their mother mar- 
ried me, and they have always looked upon me 
as their father.” 

And two months later Rosamond Travers ac- 
cepted the destiny she had once so terribly be- 
wailed. 

She is Captain Carlyon’s beloved wife, the 
favourite friend of her sister-in-law, Lady Staun- 
ton, and, to her own surprise, the special pet and 
darling of her father-in-law. She and her 
husband make their home with Sir George at the 
Park, and her days seem a dream of happiness. 
A loving husband, kind relations, troops of 
friends, wealth and luxury, surely her lot seems 
fair. 





The Nethertons of Netherton Court still in- 
veigh bitterly against their kinsman and their 
ci-divant governess. Angelina protests nothing 
will imduce her to visit them. Up to this time 
they have not broken their hearts at this state- 
ment nor endeavoured to get her to retract it. 
They are happy enough without her, and if any- 
one reproacnes Wilfred for that long sojourn at 
the Court he always declares he only went there 
as Rosamond’s Follower. 


MODERN BRAVELY. 


A writer in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
believes that the invention of long range fight- 
ing has brought into the world a type of fortitude 
which has been hitherto totally unknown (except- 
ing in occasional isolated cases), which is just 
as much a product of our century as railways 
or electric telegraphs, and which is as distin- 
guisnable from the animal courage required for 
sword-work as is prophecy from fortune telling. 
Instead of dashing at theenemy in fierce excite- 
ment, instead of the hot emotion of savage 
struggle, instead of furious muscular exaspera- 
tion, instead of the intensest development of 
combative faculties, our soldiers have now to 
exhibit their intrepidity by remaining placid, 
motionless, undisturbed amidst a hail of 
death and wounds. They have to stay quiet 
under distant fire, to let themselves be knocked 
to pieces, without the chance or even the possi- 
bility of doing anything whatever to defend 
themselves in an eager, efficient, satisfactory 
form ; the one solution open to them is to treat 
the other people in the same fashion, and to pelt 
impersonal missiles at them from afar. Not a 
man on either side has the pleasure of identify- 
ing the particular opponent who slaughters him. 
Tere is scarcely any of that individuality of 
carnage which is so contenting in a hand-to- 
hand fight. 

And, worse than all, there is none of the out- 
put of effort, of the bitter strain, which neces- 
sarily accompanies the exhibition of brute 
hardihood. The bravery of to-day is a nervous, 
contemplative process; there is no action, no 
movement, no tug about it. It principally 
consists in waiting obedience until you are hit by 
a chance shot. Troops do not likeit. They are 
always wanting to get out of it, to rush ahead, 
to strike, to do something violent and comforting 
on their own behalf. They feel that it is 
absolutely unnatural to stand still to be killed, 
that it is totally anomalous to rest unaggressive 
under a tempest of ambient peril, that it is 
contrary to all the tendencies of humanity to 
make no vigorous attempt to ward off destruc- 
tion ; and yet that is precisely what they have 
learned to do. 

They may use shelter, if they can find it (it 
is no longer cowardly to hide), but they may not 
use action. In one of Raffet’s caricatures a 
regiment is halted in the middle ofa river, with 
the water up to the men’s necks. The colonel 
says tothem: ‘“ My children, I forbid you to 
smoke, put I permit you to sit down,” and that 
is very much the situation in which European 
soldiers are placed in battle now ; it is permitted 
them to be killed, but it is forbidden them to 
fight. 

In Asia, it is true, there is still a chance of 
getting to close quarters, and of using the right 
arm—as a good many Englishmen who have 
been in Afghanistan can testify. But in modern 
fighting on the Continent the rule is that the foe 
is so far off that no hitting can reachhim. The 
consequence is that our new shape of courage is 
based upon the suppression of direct effort. It 
has become a passive process, in which we 
endure, instead of acting. The old sword-daring 
was impetuous, emotional and intuitive. The 
new gun-courage is deliberate, logical and 
subjective. The one was material and substantial, 
the other is abstract and theoretical. They are 
as different from each other as credulity and 
faith, as astrology and astronomy, as dreams 
and thougut. ~ ; 
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LOUISE: 


A MAN’S LOVE DREAM. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
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Was hea fool? John Fabyan settled himself 
to think seriously about the matter. The boys 
in the shop had said he was a fool to be spend- 
ing his thoughts and his money on such a girl. 
But were they right ? That was the problem 
he had to settle. 

It was Sunday morning. Sundays were the 
only times John had for reckoning and settling 
the little differences and discrepancies that arose 
from time to time in his life between what was 
and what ought to be. The rest of the week he 
was welding, boring, riveting—in the machine 
shop. But on Sunday morning he shaved, oiled 
and combed his short, stubborn hair, sewed the 
buttons on his clean shirt, went to breakfast. in 
his slippers, bought a newspaper and a cigar, 
and enjoyed himself. He had done this way 
fora good many years, having begun to grab 
for himself—as he was in the habit of saying— 
at fourteen; now he was getting three pounds 
a week wages, and had a bank account, because 
he had more pluck, more muscle, and less, ex- 
pensive tastes than his average comrade, 

It happened to be Palm Sunday, a soft, hazy 
April day. The young man opened his window 
that looked out on the chimneys and roofs; he 
tilted his chair, lignted his cigar, and stroked 
his smooth chin. The luxury of scented hair, 
clean clothes, leisure, April sunshine, and a 
love-dream, was sweet. The cigar had a fine 
flavour, though it cost only twopenee. He knew 
that the birds were singing and the crocuses in 
bloom, even if he couldn’t hear or see. them. 

But Dunning and Bob Vane and the rest had 
said he was a fool ; said that Louise Vogel was 
an unscrupulous flirt, who would waste her hus- 
band’s money and break his heart; said that 
her father was a loafer and her mother a shrew, 
and that all she cared for was to get a good 
time. 

Of course John Fabyan didn’t believe it. 
Louise had-had a hard: time. She had been 
snubbed and scolded and stinted all her life, as 
he could well understand, though he had only 
known her six months. He was of opinion that 
keeping a boarding-house wasn’t the profession 
that made saints out of ordinary people ; he felt 
that she would be a different sort of: girl 
altogether under different. surroundings. 
There was good stuff in her; and she was. so 
pretty—pretty was no word for it. She was 
delicious! Sucha form, such a foot, such an 
air! 

There had been one perfectly happy moment 
in John Fabyan’s life, and that was when 
Louise allowed him, with his brown, sinewy fin- 
gers, to put into her ears a pair of siver filagree 
earrings, for which he had spent half a week’s 
wages a fortnight ago. 

Still, John wanted to feel sure that he wasn’t 
a fool. It was his first love, and it had taken 
six months to blossom. He thought he might 
trust himself, but he wanted to be sure. 

On the margin of his newspaper, with eyes 
half shut, and the blue smoke-wreath curling 
about him, he scribbled the figures which he 
had computed so often in his mind. He could 
count upon forty weeks’ work during the year, 
attheleast. Halfas much ashe paid for his board 
now would hire a cosy tenement, new and con- 
venient. There was a good sum in the bank for 
furniture. He would have every convenience 
for the kitchen ; a pretty carpet, a centre-table 
and easy-chairs; a painted chamber-set—it 
would be very different sort of living from this 
for which he was paying so much. 

As far as he could see there was nothing to 
prevent his marrying. Louise would not 
expect him to give her expensive adornments. 
Of course he could not do that. But he fancied 


she wculd be perfectly happy without them in a | 





neat little home of her own, with a devoted 
husband. A_ very. different sort of life 
from this she was leading, dear child; and the 
young man’s rather heavy features brightened 
with a smile that he was half ashamed of, itcame 
from such a yearning heart. 

The church-bells rang and ceased, but none of 
the sweet Sunday stillness was felt in the board. 
ing-house kitchen, where Mrs. Vogel, a tall, 
flushed woman, stood, ladle in hand, preparing 
the Sunday dinner over the blazing stove. 

Between the dining-room and the kitchen 
flitted Louise. She had had napkins to wash and 
iron, plated ware to brighten, spinach to wash, 
the table to set, the castors to fill. 

“ She was smart as a whip and cross as Cain 
about her work,” her mother testified. 

« Have you done with me now?” she asked, 
as the last knife was laid, the last glass placed 
on the long table; “ because I want to get dressed 
some time to-day.” 

“Very well. You must find out if Dity has 
dusted the parlour and done up the chamber 
work. Sh 1 

But Louise was.on her way up the steep, back 
stairs to the disorderly little den which she and 
her younger sister oceupied together. 

Dity lay across the unmade bed reading. a 
novel—an angular girl, with a turn-up nose and 
impish eyes. Yes, she had dusted the parlour, 
she said, and pulled down, the blinds to hide the 
holes in the curtains too. Shedidn’t know why 
she took the trouble. Someone would pull them 
up again. Ifthere was anything she despised 
it was keeping a boarding-house. 

Dity’s views were of small consequence to 
Louise, who had quickly slipped out of her soiled 
dress, which she kicked into~the corner, and 
began vigorously to scapand rub her bare'throat 
and shoulders and the round arms streaked and 
smirched from-herwork. The youngergirl went 


back to her novel as her sister: proceeded’ with- 


her toilet, encasing herself m the cheap. pink 
corsets and stiff, ruffled petticoats which she 
took off their pegs from behind a sheet stretched 
across one side of the wall. Then with tooth- 
brush and bandoline she lay her dark. hairin 
even waves, put on her new dress—a showy cos- 
tume of dark and light materials combined— 
put the silver rings in her ears, and imitation 
bangles on her wrists. 

*«T suppose you know it’s most, dinner-time,” 
she vouchsafed at last, secretly relieved that 
Dity had refrained from interference with the 
looking-glass till she had finished. 

“What’s for dinner?” asked Dity, 
awakening interest. 

“Oh, veal and macaroni and pudding-—-—” 

**No soup!’ 

Soup was the skeleton of Dity’s feasts. 

“Of course there’s soup. Isn’t there always 
soup on Sunday ?” 

“If you had to change the plates I expect you 
would hate it worse than I do.” 

**T suppose I should,” 

Dity was resting on her elbows. 

“TI say, Louise, you look too stunning,” she 
said, suddenly. 

“T knowit.” 

“T believe you grow handsomer every day.” 

« Yes, I think I do.” 

*Isn’t it about time your fellow popped tie 
question ?” 

“ Which fellow ?” 

“ John Fabyan, of course. 
the other affair anything.” 

“Tm in no hurry, if Mr. Fabyan isn’t.” 

« But I thought he was ina hurry.. He seemed 
to be when he gave you the earrings. He isn’t 
cooling off, is he ?” 

“IT wish you weren’t such a busy-body, Dity. 
What do you know about my affairs ?” 

Dity, long and awkward, her slipshod feet 
dangling from the bed, sent‘a glance about the 
room. 

“T know some things, Miss Vogel, which you 
mightn’t care to have me tell.” 

“What?” sharply, in contrast with Dity’s 
drawl. 

“Tf Fabyan should see this room he wouldn’t 
think much of your housekeeping, eh ?” 


with 


I don’t consider 





“Td clean. it up if I ever had time. Any 
way, you’re as much to blameasI am.” 

“ And if he should see that card and the photo 
in your box! He doesn’t approve of girls mak. 
ing acquaintance in the street, does he?” 

“If you ever,have a beau-—-which you pro. 
bably won’t—you’ll learn that they needn’t know 
everything,” said Louise, disdainfully, opening 
the. door and making Dity laugh to see how 
quickly she closed it. 

But the shoe which Dity had tried, on pinched 
a little. Fabyan had cooled off a little during 
the fortnight past—there was no, denying it. 
Louise wasn’t sure that she cared. There was 
someone, else—who didn’t oil his hair, nor 
work among bolts and casting—who was a gen. 
tleman, in short, and who nad admired her in 
spite of himself, as he had-said ; who had fol. 
lowed and. finally joined her in the street; who 
had bought.a button-hole bouquet for her, and 
given her his photograph. He was, just the sort 
of person’ whom Louise liked, with such a beau- 
tiful dark moustache, such nice gloves, and—oh, 
such a way of lifting his hat! No; Louise 
wasn’t sure that she cared about John Fabyan’s 
hesitation, except to resent it a little. 

She went slowly down the front stairs, set 
tling her basque about the waist, and the loops 
of her sash, on. to the ene whose tapestry 
carpet and lace curtains once been genteel, 
and where she knew she should find the boarders 
waiting the sound of the dinner-bell. 

Fabyan was on hand among the rest. He 
had heard Louise’s step; his heart had bounded, 
and a smile of pleasure was coming to his face 
as she appeared. But his smile faded and his 
heart fell. She was too “stunning,” as Dity 
had said. Her brilliant eyes and scalloped 
hair, the elbow-sleeves, the bangles, thé kid 
boots, would be altogether out of place in the 
convenient little kitchen he had been picturing. 
It isn’t impossible that, left to himself, he 
might have experienced a simple. exultation of 
her. beauty ; but. Dunning was there, and Bob, 
and the rest, who had sajd he was.a fool. So he 
turned away, too disappointed to speak; and 
Louise sat down beside Dunning and twisted 
her bangles and asked him if he had been to 
church, and pretty soon the steaming odours of 
soup and veal penetrated the folding-doors and 
Dity in a big white apron stood in the hall and 
rang the bell. 

Fabyan went back to his room after dinner 
and wrestled with himself. “It’s natural she 
should like to look pretty. What else can I 
expect ?” he told himself. “’Tisn’t a crime for 
a girl of eighteen to. get a gay dress. I’m sure 
she works hard enough to earnit. I don’t know 
why I should feel disheartened,” he said, trying 
to og em courage back; ‘I’m just. a journey- 
man thechanic, of course—nothing more. But 
I’m honest and forebanded, and I love her. 
And, as far as I can see, the best thing I 
can do is to tell herso. She thinks something 
of me—I’m sure-she does,” remembering with 
great heart-thumps the long, shy looks from 
the beautiful eyes, the coquettish care she had 
taken to have his‘ plate hot on cold winter mort- 
ings. “If I tell her I love her, and just 
what I can do for her, she will understand and 
decide. There’s no good beating about the bus2. 
A fair understanding is always safe.” 

The afternoon was half gone when John came 
to this conclusion. He took his hat and went 
downstairs. He should find Louise in the pat 
lour and ask herto walk. The early spring day 
seemed made for lovers’ confessions. 

The parlour, however, was empty. He heard 
Dity rattling the spoons and singing in the din- 
ing-room. 

“Has Louise gone out, Dity?” he asked, 
through the folding-doors. : 

“She’s about somewhere, I believe,” ws 
the response ; and John waited. ‘ i 

Presently he:recognised her step again, 4 
the rustle of her ruffled skirts on the stairs. 
She was coming. He would know now soon. 

But Louise went past rapidly without see 
ing him. The front door closed upon her an 
she was in the street before he could recover 
himself. He waited a little longer to think— 
poor Fabyan, he could never think as quickly 
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gome—and then he seized his hat and started 
in pursuit. 

* * 


Vogel, head of the house, was said to be a 
loafer by the same implacable authorities who 
had pronounced Fabyan a fool. Vogel affected 
music. He had belonged to an orchestra once; 
he called himself a pianostuner, but forthe 
most part he suffered from ill turns, and had 
little trays of tea and toast sent him by Dity 
from the table. Perhaps, for the first time in 
his life, Vogel was made to feel the nature of 
responsibility upon this Palm Sunday evening, 
when John F'abyan laid his hand on his arm as 
he was leaving the tea-table and said, in a 
thick, dull voice : 

“Mr. Vogel, I wish to see yous Will’ you 
come to my room ?” 

“Ah, thank you. You have a fire? ‘No? 
Thenas it is chilly perhaps myapartments——” 

“Tt makes no difference where,” said Fab- 
yan, impatiently, plodding. on after his host, 
whose thin legs trembled somewhat nervously 
as he led the way. He had a high forehead and 
a Roman nose, and he tried to look impressive 
as he ushered the young man’ into what was 
really the most comfortable place in the house. 

“JT don’t care for a chair. I haven’t time,” 
Fabyan replied, abruptly, to his attempt at cere- 
mony. ‘ Your daughter Louise was not at the 
tea-table, Mr. Vogel; do you know where she 
is?” 

Vogel spread his delicate hands and’ shook 
his long, thin hair with a stagey smile. 

“ Ah, my good fellow, I see. It is-:my daugh- 
ter Louise who is at the bottom’ of your trouble. 
I'm glad it is nothing more serious. I did not 
know——”’ 

“It is very serious,” Fabyan interrupted. 
“Louise went out this afternoon to meet some- 
body. She has been for two hours in his’ com- 

any. I have followed them. A little over 

an hour since they went into a restaurant 
together. This man——” 

At that moment the hall door closed: Louise 
herself came running up the stairs. Fabyan, 
on the impulse of the moment; excited with jea- 
lousy and fear and sudden relief at her return, 
hurried out to meet her. 

“Your father and—I are waiting for you, 
—— he stammered. “ Will: you come in 

ere P” 

She had on a blue turban to match her dress. 
She was as tall and graceful and elegant a crea- 
ture as one would wish to see. Her colour was 
heightened with pleasure, and her eyes shone 
through the long lashes. 

“Mr. Fabyan seems to be in trouble about 
you, Lou,” said Vogel, playfully.’ “I suppose 
you can coax him into'a good-humour.”’ 

Louise looked surprised—a little annoyed. 

Ske turned her bright eyes full upon John. 
_ “Louise,” said the young man, “ your father 
18 partly right. Iam in trouble about you. I 
didn’t feel as if I had the right to interfere. 
So—for your sake—I came to him.’”* 

“I don’t think anybody: need interfere. I 
can take care of myself,” she said, rapidly, in 
an undertone. 

“Louise,” he said, with difficulty, “do-you 
know—(oh, have you no feeling ? If I had the 
Night to ask who it is you go out to meet, and— 
what he means, and—why he doesn’t come after 
you like an honest man ?)—do you know what it 
is," he went on, growing bolder, “to have an 
acquaintance who lounges about a park with you 
—perhaps does not tell you his real name——” 

He stopped desperately. 

Some dim notions of common-sense seemed 
to stir in Vogel’s brain. 

“So that’s it, eh? he drawled. “Well, 
missy, you can put a stop to that, d’ye hear?” 

Louise drew herself to her height. 
ann are you to dictate?” she said, scorn- 
= her father. “Do you think Ill mind 


“Don’t mind him!’ cried Fabyan, more 
alarmed than ever at the turn things were tak- 
Tesine Mas you listen to me a moment; 


“Yes, I will listen.” 


* * * 





‘Then what I have to say now and for ever— 
what I’ve been waiting all day to say—is that I 
love you, that I wish to marry you, to work for 
you, and earn for you. That’s the first thing I 
want tosay. After that I want to say that I 
love you so well that I want to see you happy 
aboveallthings. And ifthis—this acquaintance 
—is the person to make you happy I can give 
way—I can give up. But I want to know—I 
want the right—I want to stand face to face 
with him and make sure of him. That’s all I 
want—the right to take care of you alitule while 
—to see that you are safe——” 

She softened while he spoke and begam to 
cry a little, and Fabyan took her hand and put 
his arm about her in a protecting, soothing 
fashion. 

“You are so good,” she faltered; “nobody 
but you has ever cared what became ofme.” 

«Well, I care, Louise, more than I do for, my 
life ; but—if you like this fellow—better than 
you do me——” ' 

“Oh, John, it was Mr. Dexter Waring;L. was 
with this afternoon. He wouldn’t think of me, 
no matter how well I liked him. Hedidn’t:pre- 
tend that he would. He only.said he didn’t see 
why people shouldn’t enjoy themselves: for an 
hour or two together, even if they expected never 
to see each other any more. That was all he 
said. And we went into Taylor’s and had some 
supper, because he said he knew he’d made me 
lose my tea at home, And I didn’t know that 
I should: meet him when I went out this after« 
noon. Helives—you know where he lives—in 
that great palace of a house. He said the family 
all wenttochurch on Sunday afternoons and 
left him toamuse himself, and he was afraid, 
he said, that he should get into mischief some 
time, unless some of them stayed away from 
church to look after him. But they couldn’t be 
expected to; stay away from church, he said, 
even to keep him ont of mischief ; he seemed to 
think that was something very fummy to say, 
You see he did not:meanany harm, and, l-——” 

Fabyan had dropped her hand. and stepped 
back a little: . , 

«T think; Dexter Waring is.a married man, 
Louise,” he/said,. gloomily. 

She turmed dead white: Fabyam knew she 
had not been quite;;honest in her representa- 
tions. He/knew thatshe had) attached more 
significance to this man’s words than she had 
been wi to admit. : 

«I will out. And if he is—you must 
promise never to speak to him again, I have 
the right to ask that much, have I not?” 

* Yes,” she said, faintly, ‘if you want it.” 

“I want that, and a great deal more, You 
know—you must have known all along what I 
wanted ; what I have felt.” 

“How could I know what you did not tell 
me ?” with a little revival of coquetry. 

You might have guessed tnat I cared alittle 
for you, as I guessed that you cared.a httle for 
me. Did I guess right 2’ 

“No.” 

“TI did not? You do not care——” 

A little? No, I do not carea litile for you. 
I care—a.good deal——” 

“Louise! And all my agony—all my.jea- 
lousy had no foundation ?” 

« Not @ bit.” 

Vogel had shuffled off’ somewhere «discreetly. 
John held his prize in his arms and feasted his 
eyes on its beauty, and said all that a.slow man 
can say to make‘her feel how wildly happy she 
made him ; and Louise took off her blue turban 
and twisted her imitation bangles and: was.gra- 
ciously pleased to accept the homage. 

She had made up her mind to get: out of this 
hateful boarding-house some way, and the cosy 
little rooms with white curtains and pots of 
primroses, with housekeeping. only for two, and 
plenty of leisure to make her dresses: and scal- 
lop her hair every day—which was the form sre 
gave to John’s projects—seemed attractive 
enough. 

*‘Tam going to marry John Fabyan,” she told 
Dity that night. 

« And the photo?” 





} beach, so 


He is married, too,” with’ sudden, bitter bre- 
vity. 

Dity gave a low whistle. 

“Then I shall have your part of the work as 
well as my own. I wonder if I can’t get mar- 
ried too.” 

* * * * * 


It was avery happy little courtship. Real 
bangles to match the earrings; theatre-tickets 
once or twice a week ; more finery than Fabyan 
approved of, but on the whole a very happy 
time. House-hunting in the blissful spring 
weather was as idyllic as any nest-building, and 
the spending of fifty pounds cash like a taste 
of Olympus. It was not spent precisely as John 
had planued, to be sure, in fact, twenty yards of 
black silk were at the sacrifice of 
sundry, kitehem conveniences as his present to 
his bride; but when, on the Sunday afternoon 
following the wedding Louisestood in their own 
little parlour im ber silk. dress, a hat trimmed by 
her own hands witha single flower and a 
Spanish blonde scarf, peir of light gloves, and 
@ lace-draped sunshade, which had been Dity’s 
gift—what could he say except that there was 
never a prettier woman, nor—a happier man ? 

The honeymoomlasted the: summer, whicn was 
Jobn’s dull seasom.. He had never allowed him- 
self to anticipate his. wages, before, but there 
were so many nice exeursions to be made to the 

many ‘times caryfare to the Park, 
where Louise lookedso elegant in; her rufiled 
cambries, with a laxg¢ shade-hat and a Japan- 
ese umbrella, that more than one turned to see 
if she were really in company,with the sover- 
looking mechanic beside her ; and so many hot 
evenings when ice-cream was almost a neces- 
sity, that when John got to work again, the first 
of September, he was twenty pounds in debt. 
I worried him. He had never been in debt be- 
fore.. He decided) to work, over-hours till he 
was free again. 

It did. not worry Louise-—neither the:debt nor 
‘the over-hours’ work. She was so happy and 
busy: dressing: her hair in the newest fashion, 
inventing an. Alsatian bow, or rearranging the 

of her skirts, and with nothing to do 
but to look at the shops, comparing and discov- 
ering styles. all the long, bright afternoons. 

One Sunday: afternoon, was too tired to 
igo outwith heras usual.. “I wanta httle extra 
sleep, that’s all,” he said. He would not keep 
didn’t she take the 
carand go-down to her mother’s P—she had not 
been there for a long while. That was true. 
She would go, she said. 

He watched her alittle jealously making her- 
self so pretty to go out without him. Then he 


smothered the foolish feeling, buried his face 


in the couch pillows, and went to sleep. 

Louise did not, take.a car. It was just. the 
crisp, pure, brilliant day for walking; she en- 
joyed the day, enjoyed the crowds, enjoyed her- 
self.. By-and-bye she was in the neighbourhood 
of her old home, But-what. was the use going 
in? There were the dusty carpets, the ragged 
curtains, the odours of roast meat—just the same 
as ever. Her father coddling himself; Dity and 
her mother clearing away; the dinner to make 
room for the early supper. What.was the use? 
She had rather go and sit in the. Park a while 
and watch the leaves fall. 

It was. very picturesque in the little down- 
town, square. The. grass.so green still; the 
fallen leaves so yellow and brown; the woodbine 
making a mass of crimson.;, She chose her 
attitude, screening her face with the lace-draped 
sunshade, thinking what a nice picture sne 
would make, and, trying, to, decide whether or 
no she should:tell John that she did nat stop to 
see her mother, when. a voice said, bebind her 
back : 

** Miss Vogel, by all that’s lucky !”” 

She turned suddenly, It was Mr. Dexter 
Waring who had,addressed her- 

“TI thought I had.lost you,” hesaid, reproach- 
fully, taking a seat by her side. 

«T didn’t. know you ever had me to lose,” she 
answered, pertly. 

« Ah, you know you used to favour me once in 


“T shall be even with him when I’m married. awhile on Sunday afternoon, I used to look 
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[4 VEHEMENT LOVER. ] 


«nxiously for you when I was keeping bache- 
lor’s hall during the summer. I began to think 
you had moved from the neighbourhood.” 

“T have.” 

“Is it possible?” He threw a suspicious 
glance at her costume. “ How well you are 
looking. May I ask where you have moved 
to?” 

“Tam keeping house. 
name is Mrs. Fabyan.” 


I am married. My 


“Fabyan! You took that fellow, then? What | p 


induced you ?” 

I don’t understand you,” loftily. 

“Of course not,” laughing. ‘“ Someone by 
the name of Fabyan—some mechanic, it was, 
wrote mea threatening sort of letter last spring. 
He was going to expose me if I ever spoke to 
you again, and allthat. I supposed he was a 
lover, but I didn’t think you’d marry him.” 

“Why not ?” 

‘Well, you see, Louise—do let me call you 
Louise, it’s such a pretty name—I had an idea 
that so beautiful a woman as you”—he spoke 
deliberately, looking her over—‘‘ was destined 
for something higher than a mechanic’s wife.” 

“Tam very happy.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt it. Butthen, you see, the 
world offers such deucedly good times to so 
pretty a woman as you. Balls, operas, full- 
dress, you know, satin trains, diamonds, a car- 
riage to loll and show off in. I thought you’d 
want to try it before you’d settle down as nurse 
and cook to a family.” 
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*T haven’t settled down.” 

**Oh, you haven’t? Well, that’sright. Then 
I suppose you'll go to some of tne dancing 
soirées again this winter ?” 

“No, I don’t expect to.” 

“You must get your husband to take you. 
They’re great fun. Charming people. Best 
sort of dancing. If you’llset atime I'll meet 
you there and introduce you.” 

« But John never goes; we never go to such 
laces.” 

** Why, how do you spend your evenings?” 

“ We don’t do anything in particular. We've 
gone to the Park a good deal through the warm 
weather.” 

** But you’re not going to let ‘John’ keep you 
home all these long winter evenings that are 
coming ?” 

“TI don’t know, really. 
at night.” 

“But you’re not tired. Let those who are 
tired rest. Can’t you make some excuse P—say 
your mother is sick, or something, and get down 
to D.’s occasionally from eight till ten o’ clock. 
A quiet little practice for dancing; nothing 
could be more harmless.” 

* I should like it, I’m sure.” 

“Of course you would. I tell you, there’s 
that sister of yours; I'll get her to help, and we’ll 
arrange a plan some time during October. We'll 
take her for propriety. No; I mean she’ll take 


He’s tired, you know, 





you for propriety,” laughing at his joke. 
‘They wear, you know, something a little more | 


showy than you haveon,” Mr Waring proceeded, 
wnen Louise had sat im silence a moment, «f 
should like to see you onee in evening dress, 
I’m a sort of connoisseur im such things. Dp 
you suppose I could get that—Dity is her name? 
—to help me select something and get it made 
to fit you just to gratify a theory I have abou; 
colours? I’ve always wanted to choose a dresg 
for a pretty woman, but——” 

Louise was rising. Her rich, fair skin turned 
pale, the hand that held her sunshade hung at 
her side, her wide-open, startled eyes were 
fixed. 

Waring, too, rose, turned abruptly in the di. 
rection of her gaze, and saw Jonn Fabyan, slow, 
stolid, haggard, in his working clothes, his arms 
folded, pacing between two trees—the very trees, 
the very pace, the self-same watch which he had 
kept six months before. 

** Go,” said Louise, pushing her companion; 
“tell him it was an accident—a mistake, that I 
had no idea——” She spoke shrilly, walking to- 
ward her husband. “ Junn, you believe me!” she 
cried, clasping her hands about his arm. 

**I thought you might be ready to go home,” 
he said, wearily. é 

‘Iam ready. Don’t blame me, John.” 

He had never seen her distressed before, and 
it softened him. 

**I woke up from such a bad dream. I thougit 
I would come down town for you,” he said. 

« Let us go right home,” replied Louise. “I 
did not mean to meet Mr. Waring here. I am 
sorry I came.” 

Confidence is not destroyed by a single blow. 
Jonn Fabyan, in the course of a month or two, 
began to believe in his wife almost as implicitly 
as ever. Louise was charming in her peni- 
tence. She stayed at home, made her first set 
of shirts, wore her hair quite plain, and even 
lostalittle flesh. The long evenings were rather 
dull.» She looked very pretty to John, working 
button-holes beside the ornamental lamp upon 
the centre-table, but she couldn’t help looking 
also, as she felt, rather injured. Was this all 
for which she was young and pretty ? 

Poor John wanted to be indulgent to his wife. 

He remembered the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation entertainments, which he had liked to 
attend formerly, and bought tickets, with re- 
served seats, for the course. Louise revived. 
Crowds, light, music, excitement ; it was very 
nice. 
One night Dity had -stayed to tea with her 
sister and John had come home with a headache. 
Itwas a great actress’s readings that night, which 
it would not do to miss, and at John’s own 
suggestion Dity took his place and went along 
with. Louise, who could have the company of 
some near neighbours home. 

It was a sharp, clear night as the two young 
women walked along the light, gay street. _ 

“T’ll tell you. what I think—I think John is 
worth ten of him. John is good’’—it was Dity 
talking—“ but he pesters me—he just pesters 
me, Waring does ; he offers me money to carry 
you messages and give him a chance to see you. 
And I—I have such awful hard times at home 
that some time I suppose I shall take his 
money and try and persuade you to talk wit 

m.” 


“I don’t know that there’s any particular 
harm in just seeing him for a minute, said 
Louise. ‘He thought a good deal of me, poor 
fellow, that’s plain. They say he was forced 
into marrying a girl as ugly as sin for family 
reasons, and that she takes her course and be 
takes his. Of course, I should never let mm 
buy me a dress, as he proposed, nor take ye 
those soirées he talked about. It wouldn't ' 
proper. ButI don’t know why he shouldnt . 
allowed to speak to. me once in a walle if he 
wishes to so much.” : 

“All right. I shouldn’t wonder if we ran 
across him to-night. He knew was going © 
see you. I expected to be waylaid golg 
home.” 

Dity’s anticipations wer 
two girls reached the entrance to th P 
the cheerful white and gold columns, the yd 
mated throng, the flood of light. They had a : 
vanced but a few steps when Louise’s quick ey 
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recognised Waring, who saw in an instant Dity 
and then her. 

« Alone ?” he asked, joining them. “ Aneven- 
ing to yourself? Deligntful. But”—turning 
outward—“ we'll not go in here. The theatre 
will be tenfold more amusing.” 

«Qh, but, indeed, I must go here,” resisted 
Louise. ‘‘ There are friends here who will see 
me home. And this is out before the theatre.” 

«You never trust me,” argued Waring. “I 
have a box at the theatre. We can leave it in 
time to meet this audience. You will find your 
friends in the car you take. Please don’t make 
mountains out of mole-hills.” 

“The mole-hills are mnfountains,” sighed 


Louise. 

“] think after all your treatment you might 
give me this one pleasure.” 

“Will you promise to have me back here 
when this is out ?” 

«T will promise.” 

“Dity, what shall I do ?” 

“Do as you please forail me. I’d rather go 
to the theatre. I wouldn’t give much for read- 
ings.” 

“ Very well,” said Louise, resignedly. 

Itreally could not make any difference to any- 
body, and the theatre was the pleasanter. 


The room was warm and the light burning 
brightly when Louise reached home. She hoped 
Joan was asleep when nobody spoke to her, and 
she stepped about softly, till finally a glance 
into the bedroom showed her that John was not 
there. A moment later a note, lying white 
upon the red table-cover, caught her eye: 


“You have deceived me again, Louise; may 
Heaven forgive you,” he had written. “I did 
not mean to follow you to-night. I could not 
help it. Isaw it all. This ends life for me. 
There is some money—you know about it— 
and’—he had written “ our,’ but erased it, and 
wrote—the furniture. It is yours to doas you 
please with. Iam sorry to do this. But it is 
nouse trying now. The boys were right. I 
wight have known it. JoHN Fasyan.” 


* * * * * 

A tall, good-looking woman, ina brown calico 
dress, with grey streaks in her heavy dark 
hair—a loud-voiced brigadier of a woman, was 
carving a joint on a hot summer day at the 
bead of a long table ina “shanty” hotel down 
in the oil regions of the far West. 

There was a motley gathering at the board: 
a company of students from a school of mines, 
with tourists, newspaper men, and newly-arrived 
speculators, scattered among the rough-and- 
tumble set who were domiciled for the season. 
The woman was the only one of her sex in the 
room. She stood there as if the knife and fork 
in her hands were reins of power, conducting 
the dinner as if it were a campaign. 

“What is the next course, madame?” inquired 
a facetious stranger, as he received a section of 
unsatisfactory pie. 

“The settlement of your bill, sir,” said the 
landlady. 

“T hope you will throw in a sweet smile ora 
friendly word to make up for some slight defi- 
ciencies—between these crusts.” 

“T shall have you thrown out of doors if you 
make any trouble.” 
ee are hard, madame, really hard upon 

e. 

“Yes, sir; you'll not find me soft to deal 
with.” 

_ It was Louise, pretty, pleasure-loving Louise, 
thirty years old, and looking forty. A good 
one to work ; rough, courageous and rich. When 
she had found herself deserted, a dozen years 
before, it was not to Dexter Waring she turned 
for aid. She sold her furniture, her very 
clothes, and sailed off across the Atlantic to 
earn her own living. Her father had died sub- 
sequently, and her mother then joined her 
in her now prosperous hotel as head cook. Dity 
had gone also to her for a while and got well 
married. Whether Fabyan was living or dead 
she knew not. Whether she cared only her 
own heart could have answered. One thing 





was at least certain—the fair young girl who 
sat under the drifting gold of the falling leaves 
in the square that autumn afternoon had merged 
into the capable, defiant, self-helpful woman of 
business, as unliable to insult as to admiration. 

The dinner was over. They brushed the flies 
away with green boughs and let down the dark 
paper shades at the windows. Louise went to 
her room to figure up the day’s accounts in a 
cramped hand, but with the clear head that 
never miscalculated her figures. The house was 
still; hot, sunny, stifling and still. The day 
was no different from so many other days that 
had come and gone. Louise, reaching the bot- 
tom of her column, felt the fall of a shadow on 
the bare floor. She looked-up and saw an un- 
accustomed sight—a child, a forlorn, meagre 
child, with thin, bare legs and a bare head. 

“My mamma’s awful sick and I’m hungry. 
aa said you’d gim’ me something to eat may- 

toad 

Sympathy, charity, were about the last com- 
modities for which Louise had found demand 
in her life. 

“* Who is your mamma ?” she asked. 

**Oh, she’s my papa’s Annie.” 

«Where is your papa ?” 

«He hasn’t come. He was going to come, but 
he hasn’t.” 

Louise then dimly remembered hearing a few 
weeks before that a woman and child were 
stopping at Bliven’s place waiting for their 
men folks to jointhem. She gave a thought of 
contempt to the women in general who waited 
for men, and a thought of bitterness to the men 
who did not come to the women who waited. 
Then she took the child to the pantry, gave her 
some food, put some more in a basket, took her 
sun-bonnet, and said to her visitor : 

“T’'ll go and see your mamma.” 

It was along walk down the blazing road. 

“« She’s awful sick,” the little girl said, with 
a scared look, as they entered the door. 

It wasa young woman with long, fair hair, 
her skin parched with fever, who lay in a stu- 
por upon the bed. She seemed to have had no 
care for several days. The water-pail was dry. 
The flies buzzed in the uncurtained windows. 
It was a sickening scene. It took Louise but a 
moment to see what to do first. 

“Get some water. You should not leave your 
mother without water,” she said, severely, to the 
child. 

She pushed her sleeves above her elbows and 
beat the flies from the room, pinning anything 
at hand before the windows to shut out the 
light. She kindled some chips in the rusty 
stove and heated water for gruel. There was 
a broom at hand. ‘‘ Sweep,” she told the as- 
tonished child, in her merciless tones. 

Then she approached the bed, lifted the frail, 
slender creature upon it in her arms, and was 
beginning to bathe her skin, when the door was 
thrown open and a dusty and jaded man came 
in with the scalding air and blinding light. 

« Annie! Flora!’ stopping, bewildered, in the 
darkened room. 

The broom fell violently on to the floor. The 
child screamed, “Has my papa come?” The 
woman on the bed moaned, “ Has he come at 
last ?”” while he who had come stood staring in 
the dim light, not at the invalid nor the little 
girl, but at the tall, fierce figure with the bare 
arms and grey-streaked hair who confronted 
him from the bedside. 

A dozen years and all manner of experiences 
lay between them, but John Fabyanand Louise 
recognised one another in the first glance. 

“I give them up to you. They need you,” 
Louise said,icily. ‘I did not know——” 

* Louise—I knew—that I should find you in 
this town——” 

** And yet you came to it—with them.” 

** With them—poor Bob Vane’s wife and child, 
—and he——” 

«T thought—-——” 

He saw what she had thought. 

“You were wrong.” He wiped the dust and 
sweat from his face. “I have never had any 
wife but one.” 

«* Whom you left.” 

“« For cause.” 





“For no cause.” 

He went up to her. 

“Louise! Are you the same ? WasI wrong ? 
Good God! All these years——” 

** You were wrong—all these years. It doesn’t 
matter. I lived it down. I have turned to 
stone.” 

“You have not, or you would not be here.” 

“Did you say it was Bob Vane’s wife and 
child? Where is he ?” 

“He is dead,” in a whisper. “I gave him 
my ty to see to them—and you will help 
me > 

“For the present—till you can move them 
away—yes.” 

“And afterwards? Is thereto beany future ? 
Is it too late? Weare not old yet. Can you 
forgive, Louise ?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI can’t tell.” 


* * * * * 


« John Fabyan’s in town,” she told her mother 
at supper.  He’s got a dead friend’s wife and 
child on his hands. I am going to take care of 
the woman to-night.” 

« Have you seen John ?” 

“ye” 

** You'll take him back, Louise ?” 

Louise did not answer. 

«You might as well. It’s plain enough you’ve 
hankered for him all these years. Perhaps he 
had his reasons when he left you.” 

** Perhaps he had.” 

«But you’re changed, Louise.” 

Yes, Louise was changed. But the reunion 
came nevertheless. 





Tue poet Longfellow has written the following 
sonnet on the President of the United States :— 


GARFIELD. 
«« E venni dal martirio a questa pace.” 


These words the poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who bravely dying here, 

In the true faith, was living in that sphere 
Where the celestial cross of sacrifice 

Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies ; 
And, set thereon in jewels crystal-clear, 

The souls magnanimous that knew not fear 
Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes. 


Ah, me! How dark the discipline of pain, 
Were not the suffering followed by the sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release! 

This is our consolation ; and again 

A great soul cries to us in our suspense, 

“I came from martyrdom unto this peace.” 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


———_->_—_——_—. 


TRAVELLING IN Buenos Ayrkgs.—Sir Wood- 
bine Parish tells us in his interesting account of 
Rio de la Plata and Buenos Ayres that the 
journey from the latter place to Jujug overland, 
a distance of about 470 leagues, was thirty years 
ago carried on entirely by waggons, and gives 
the following account of the journey :—‘In 
these unwieldy waggons all the produce of the 
upper provinces is sent down to Buenos Ayres, 
and all the foreign goods required in exchange 
for their consumption are transported into the 
interior. They are chiefly built in Tucuman, of 
a very hard wood grown in that province, and 
cost about 50 Spanish dollars, or £10 each. Their 
stilt-like wheels and teams of oxen, harnessed 
in pairs at an extraordinary distance from each 
other, so strikingly characteristic of the country, 
indicate the casualties to which they are ex- 
posed. The gigantic height of the wheels is 
absolutely necessary to keep the goods high and 
dry above the marshes they have to traverse, 
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and the lengthened traces are as requisite in the 
passage of swamps and rivers, to enable the 
leading oxen to get through and upon dry land, 
the better to drag the wheelers and their load 
across the waters from the opposite side. They 
generally travel in troops or caravans, consist- 
ing of fourteen waggons each, preferring to 
leave Salta for Buenos Ayres in the. months of 
April or May, when the rivers are falling, and 
avoiding, if possible, being upon the road in the 
dry months of July, August, September, and 
October, where both water and pasturage are 
in many places scarce. They are from eighty 
to ninety days on their journey, rarely travelling 
more than fifteen miles a day. 

Bap Roaps 1x Eneuanp.—When Charles 
III. of Spain visited England, Prince George of 
Denmark went out to meet him, but both were 
so impeded by the badness of the roads that 
their carriages were obliged to be borne on the 
shoulders of the peasantry, and they were six 
hours performing the last nine miles of the 
journey. ‘ 

InrropucTION oF CaRrRiacEs.—Carriages 
proper were introduced on the Cofitinent first. 
Germany, Spain, Italy, France, all claim the 
honour of the introduction. Beckman, who has 
left the first record of carriages, tells us that 
when Charles of Anjou entered Naples at the 
close of the thirteenth century his queen rode 
in a caretta, which was covered without 
and within with blue velved and golden 
lilies. In Sir William Dugdale’s Diary is the 
following :—“1681. Payd to Mr. Meares, a 
coachmaker, in St. Martin’s Lane, for a little 
chariot which I then sent into the country, 
£23 13s. Od., and for a cover of canvas, 
£10 00s. 00d: also for harness for two horses, 
£04 002. 00d. 

OBSEQUIES OF THE EmMpERoR CHARLES V.— 
Preparations were set on foot and a catafalque, 
which had served before on similar occasions, 
was erected, and on the following day this cele- 
brated service was actually performed. The 
high altar, the catafalque, and the whole church 
shone with a blaze of wax-lights; the friars were 
ali in their places at the altars and in the choir, 
and the household of the emperor attended in 
deep mourning: The pious monarch himself 
was there, attired in sable weeds and bearing a 
taper to see himself interred and to celebrate 
his own obsequies: While the solemn mass for 
the dead was being sung he came forward and 
gave his taper into the hands of the officiating 
priest in token of his desire to yield his soul 
into the hands of his Maker. High above, over 
the glittering throng and the gorgeous vest- 
ments, the flowers, the curling incense, and the 
glittering altar, the same idea shone forth in 
that splendid canvas whereon Titian had pic- 
tured Charles kneeling on the threshold of the 
heavenly mansions prepared for the blessed. 

Erymotoey or Bric-a-Brac.—The etymology 
of the name bric-a-brac is rather vague. It 
probably comes from the old French expression, 
“De bric et de broque,” which means “from 
right and from left—from hither and thither.” 
The word “bric” signifies in old French an 
instrument used to shoot arrows at birds with, 
and some etymologists derive the word “ brac” 
from the word “‘ brocanter,” to sell, or exchange, 
tne root of which is Saxon, and also the origin 
of the word “ broker.” Its significationin pure 
English is “ second-hand goods,” but it has of 
recent years been used to indicate objects of 
some artistic value made in olden times and 
which are much esteemed by modern collectors. 
Under the name bric-d-brac are included 
articles of porcelain, glass, enamels, bronzes, 
woodwork, ivories, &c. 

Venetian Guass.—For centuries the Vene- 
tians enjoyed the distinction of being the chief 
workers of the world in glass, They enamelled 
and gilded glass, decorated it with scalework, 
the scales being donein gold witha tiny atom of 
colour enamelled upon each point; they crackled 
it by sudden cooling and fresh expansion; they 
marbled it, imitating jasper, lapis, tortoiseshell, 
mother-of-pearl; they made mosaics, called mil- 
lefiori glass; they reticulated it in the pattern 
that seemed to be inlaid within its glazing; 
and they twisted it into a filigree almost as 





delicate as lace, and which the best, modern 
effect has not been able to equal. They wrought 
it out to an exceeding thinness,.and it hada 
lightness also under their hands that.is not 
found in any of our glass, in whose production 
lead. is used. Many of the processes were kept 
secret and are lost—perhaps irrecoverably— 
although urgent efforts are now being made in 
Venice to restore the manufacture to its pristine 
glory. But its.chief beauty, after all, was in its 
form, glass in the blowing lending itself to. a 
thousand shapes, according to the grace of the 
flowing material and the quick invention of the 
blower ; and when to these marvels of delicacy 
and outline were added the marvels. of colour 
and of variegation it is no wonder that Venetian 
glass should carry off the palm with, the lovers 
of beauty. The work of Browning’s. Gypsies 
was child’s play to it. 

Kvusial Kuan’s Summer Resipence;—At the 
end of the thirteenth century Marco Polo set 
out forthe East, in company, with his father and 
uncle, and it is from the account left by Polo 
that the following description is taken :—“ It is 
of marble,” he says of this palace, ‘“‘and pre- 
sents one front towards the city and the, other 
towards its wall, and from each end of the 
building runs a wall that encloses sixteen miles 
of the adjoining plain, and there is no entrance 
to this save through the palace. Withinside 
are beautiful meadows, watered. by many 
rivulets, and groves, and woods, and deer, and 
birds of chace are there. In the centre of the 
park is a grove of finest trees, and in the midst 
of this grove is a royal pavillion supported on a 
collonade of pillars, gilt and varnished; round 
each pillar isa dragon; the roof is of. bamboo 
canes gilt, and the whole building is supported, 
tent-like, with 200 strong silken cords, It is 
here he keeps the stud of white horses and mares 
—10,000 of them--and none must drink of their 
milk who is not, descended from Jengis, Khan. 
So great is the respect paid to these horses in 
their royal meadows and forests that none dare 
to place himself before them or to stop them.” 

Bonen Mgn AND THE STREETS THEY LivED 
1n.—Sir Joshua Reynolds lived on the western 
side of Leicester Square, in a house. latterly 
turned into auction rooms, and it was, here that 
Burke, having seen Goldsmith looking with dis- 
approbation on a crowd which had. assembled 
to gaze upon some foreign ladies at a window 
of one of the square’s hotels, made the dear, 
vain, simple-minded little man believe that 
he had actually exclaimed, ‘‘ What stupid beasts 
the crowd must be for staring with admiration 
at those painted Jezebels while a man of my 
talents passes by unnoticed.” Horne. Tooke 
was born in Newport Street and called himself 
son of a Turkey merchant on the strength of his 
father having sold poultry in Newport Market. 
In Great Queen Street lived Sir Godfrey 
Kneller and Dr. Radcliffe. They were next 
door neighbours and alternately friends and 
foes.. Radeliffe’s servants having gathered 
Kneller’s flowers the artist said that he must 
have the door which he had allowed the doctor 
to open into his garden nailed up. ‘“ Let him 
do anything with it but paint it,”” said Radcliffe, 
“TI will take anything from him but physic,” 
retorted Kneller. In the precinct of. the Savoy 
the Duchess of Albemarle (Monk’s wife) was 
born, her father being a blacksmith (who set 
up the first maypole in the Strand) and her 
mother a washerwoman. In Hénrietta Maria’s 
time Somerset House (named after the Pro- 
tector Somerset) was not only a palace buta 
monastery. It was in Somerset. House that 
Cromwell’s corpse lay in state. Goldsmith 
died at his chambers in Brick Court; wretched 
women whom he had relieved sitting sobbing on 
the stairs. In merrier times Goldsmith’s high 
jinks in those chambers had sorely disturbed 
Blackstone, compiling his Commentaries on the 
floor beneath. 

Tux TEMPLARS AND HosprrannERs.—A ro- 
mantic interest always attaches itself to these 
fraternities—half monks, half soldiers, A writer 
of the thirteenth century speaks of them as 
the true champions of the Lord. Clad in their 
white mantles marked witha red cross and pre- 
ceded by the Beaucéant, their black-and-white 





standard, they advance silently in the battle 
always in close array and in good order, They 
utter no battle-cry, only when the trumpet of 
the chief sounds the assault they lower their 
lances, and charge as they recite a verse from 


the Psalms: “O Lord! grant us the victory ; 
not for our sake, but for the glory of Thy Holy 
name.” They always fell upon the enemy’; 
strongest) position and never give way. They 
must either carry itor be slain,. The Hospital. 
lers, clothed in black marked with a white cross, 
specially concerned themselves with the care of 
the sick and the poor; but equally with the 
Templars they had their place in the campaign, 
They ordinarily formed the advanced guard at 
the commencement of a march and the rear. 
guard on its return. 

Tue Iniso Jauntry¢. Car.—One of the best 
institutions of Ireland for sporting purposes are 
its side or jaunting cars, which, when once the 
peculiar knack of adapting the springs of the 
body to the peculiar side motion is acquired, are 
found comfortable enough, light for the horse, 
and of ample capacity for dogs, guns, and al] 
paraphernalia, and you will be unlucky if among 
a drivers you do not find|a few very pleasant 

ellows, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


In one of the new metropolitan theatres there 
will be a photograph gallery where the portraits 
of visitors can be takep by lime-light. This is 
a good idea, because many people, especially 
ladies, are glad to be taken in evening dress, 
and ordinarily the facilities are not great for the 
purpose. 

Tue authoritiessay that for the coming winter 
very delicate tints will be in favour for note 
paper, white and cream being the most popular 
ones. Those, however, who run after strange 
and eccentric fancies have two new and pro- 
nounced colours which will doubtless appeal 
successfully to their favour; one a pistachio 
green, and the other an old china blue. Deco- 
rations in high colours are sometimes added for 
those given to prononcé stationery, and there 
is at present a fancy for having the given name 
or initials of the fall name in gold or coloured 
bronze placed diagonally across the upper left 
corner of the sheet. 

Tre managers of the’ Alexandra Palace 
announce that they have made arrangements to 
give the millions of Londoners who have never 
witnessed fox-hunting an idea of what it is like. 
This remarkable series of’ hunting representa- 
tions will take place in the Alexandra Palace 
Park during the winter months. Anyone may 
take part in the “hunt” on payment of five 
guineas. : : 

Mr. Marreson has been endeavouring to 
make an engagement with Mme. Adelina Patti. 
He offered her £1,000 sterling a night for tweive 
performances of opera by her in New York. Al. 
though some hopes are entertained that she will 
change her mind, Mme. Patti has for the present 
declined that sum. jk 

Noratne is solemn enough to diminish greed. 
Every relapse of President Garfield was marked 
in New York by a “ corner” in mourning goods, 
and when he died it was scarcely possible for 
the poor to obtain a hat-band or a piece of 
crape. 

Tur Lady Frances Evelyn Bertie, who has 
become a Roman Catholic, and has entered 4 
convent, is thirty-three years of age. She ° 
the youngest of three daughters of the Earl 0 
Abingdon, all of whom are unwarried. The 
earl is lord-lieutenant of the county of Berks, $° 
that the conversion. has created quite a stir 12 
both Oxfordshire (where the family seat of the 
Berties is) and in Berkshire itself. Lady oe 
is a relative of Sir, William Harcourt. 4¢ 
mother was a Vernon-Harcourt. 

Srranesty resembling in its details the 
mysterious disappearance of Gainsboro’s picture 
of the “ Duchess ,of Devonshire,” there comes 
to us the story of the abstraction of a ep 
from the gallery of Mr. Alleroft, who resides 3 
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Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park. The picture in 
question was painted by: Mr. T. Sydney Cooper, 
B.A., and was knowm as:the “Monarch of the 
Meadows,” the subject being a bull standing 
over a cow and a calf, the figures almost life 
size. The value was:estimated at £5,000. It 
appears that Mr. Alleroft's house was under re- 
air in the absence of the family, and the room 
containing the picture was discovered early one 
morning to be on fire, the flames of which were 
goon extinguished. It was found, however, on 
examination of the ises that the picture 
had been cut out of the frame before or after 
the fire commenced. 'The-clue to the perpetra- 
tors of the act is absolutely nil, and: the whole 
affair is so shrouded in mystery that it seems 
likely to remain as impenetrable as the inscrut- 
able disappearance of Messrs. Agnew’s“ Duchess 
of Devonshire.” 

Tue circulation of the “Morning Post” is re- 
ported to have increased lately at the rate of a 
thousand copies a day. 

A “Pxopre’s Edition” of Sir Theodore 
Martin’s “ Life of Prince Consort”’ will shortly 
be published. The issue will be in five volumes 
at sixpence eachs 

Ongof the noveltiesat thenew Savoy Theatre 
will be the curtain, which is of gold coloured 
satin, embroidered with a velvet bottom and 
with a border of Spanishembroidery. It is only 
quite recently that audiences have cared about 
curtains. Mr. Val Prinseps’s striking, and 
stately composition painted. on the curtain at 
the Court was the first step towards a reaction, 
against the conventional classic landscape. This, 
however, has been superseded, some splendid 
crimson hangings taking its place. Mr. Irving’s 
plush curtain.in the: “‘ Corsican Brothers ”' was 
a triumphant novelty, ani now we shall havea 
curtain of “ old gold.” 

Ir is in contemplation at the Bank of Eng- 
land to make a new and much-needed en- 
trance at the corner of Princes Street and 
Lothbury. 

How ladies may, if they will, help the Eng- 
lish woollen trade was. exemplified by Lady; 
Bective, who appeared at the recent peasant 
dress ball at Lowther Lodge as a north country 
fish-wife, in a full, short-pleated white woollen 
skirt, with a tunic turned up to form a pocket, 
and tied back with bows of narrow white ribbon. 
The bodice was a white woollen jersey cut open 
at the neck, with tight-fitting sleeves turned up 
atthe elbows. A red and white cotton hand- 
kerchief was tied: over the chest, and a red- 
netted cap, with a long point, fell over the 
tightly-knotted hair; over one shoulder swung 
alarge brown net, and on the other sprays of 
“the oak, the ash, and the bonnie hazel tree,” 
which are now growing green in the “north 
countree,” 

_ One of the most beautiful toilettes worn dur- 
* Ing the present season at Saratoga was of heavy 
Spanish lace, black and beautifully embroidered 
ingold thread. With this was worn a superb 
Brazilian topaz necklace and bracelets, and a 
topaz aigrette clasped the golden plumes in the 
large Rubens hat. 

_ANEw system of robbery is being practised 
in Paris, Two men hire a cab late at night to 
drive to some outlying district, and.in passing 
through some deserted street or road garotte 
the driver and rob him of his day’s earnings. 

_ A Youre widow, in erecting a monument to 
the “ dear departed,” cleverly availed herself of 
the opportunity to inscribe upon the tomb :— 

Sacred to the memory of Mathusin Bézuchet, 
who departed this life, aged sixty-eight years, 
reply regretting the necessity of parting from 
pee pent charming and best of women”—her- 
R Tux wardrobe of Queen Elizabeth must have 

een, says the “ Graphic,” about the most varied 
and extensive ever recorded in Royal annals, to 
a from a list of her wearing apparel recently 
re from the State papers. When the 
Poem = Queen was sixty-eight, and might there- 
of tre been supposed to have outlived some 
offs Pouthtal vanity, she possessed 99 complete 

lal costumes, 102 French gowns, 100 robes 





trifles as 96 mantles, 85 dressing-gowns, and 29 
fans. Witno all these dresses, however, it is 
curious to note that Queen Bess only owned 7 
pairs of shoes.. When she died, in 1603, 3,000 
articles of apparel were found)in her wardrobes, 
duly catalogued. 

HE Rev. Arthur Hall, during his preaching 
the other day, stopped in his sermon and said :— 
**I do not. object to a quict nap.on a hot day, 
and am flattered at being able to contribute to 
anybody’s repose.. But, while proud at being 
able to give the beloved sleep, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that I draw the line at 
snores. There is a man snoring in the congre- 
gation, and I shall be obliged if somebody will 
waken him,” 





BABBARA’S LOVER, 





Sue sat by the quaint old kitchen door, 
With her skein of yarn—sweet Barbara May ; 

When her lover came—as once before— 
At the tender close of the summer day. 


The rosy glow on her rounded cheek, 
The soft, thick ripple of golden curls, 

The sunny smile, and the face so meek, 
Pronounced her the rarest of country girls. 


Young Mortimer paused, in a bashful way ; 
But, so fair did her radiant beauty seem, 
He even started to go away, 
Aroused, as he thought, from a beautiful 
dream. 


Then Barbara spoke in a tender tone, 
Calling him baek to her side again : 
‘* Stay, Mortimer, stay—for I’m here alone, 
And want two hands for this wearisome 
skein.” 


So she placed it gently across his arms, 

Just grazing his hands with her finger-tips ; 
When his heart was struck with her winning 
charms, 


And his eyes were held by her ruby lips. 


Talking and laughing, and winding the ball, 
How swiftly the moments flew away ; 

The yarn got tangled—but was that all ? 
Oh, pretty, roguish Barbara May! 


You know with what a dexterous art 
You disentangled the turbulent skein ; 
And how you cured the lover’s smart, 
With those ruby lips, is just as plain. 


Young Mortimer comes to the kitchen door, 

But knows his errand there now, I guess; 

He does not doubt, or fear any more 

The lips that he kissed. when they answered 
J. B. 


999 


“Yes! 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Presznce of mind on arduous occasions is 
very consistent with meekness. 

Mexx men abroad are not always meek men at 
home. 

Tue man of calm temper is most the truly 
brave man. 

THosr who want the fewest. earthly blessings 
most regret that they want any. 

In great prosperity as wellas in great cala- 
mity we ought to look into our own hearts. 

T Hoss are, usually, most proud of riches and 
grandeur who were not born to either. 

THE person who is employed.as a mediator 
ought to be of a patient spirit. 

Rewicion will teach us to bear evils with pa- 
tience. 

An impatient, spirit: subjects itself to deserved 


humiliation. 





196 and 67 without, 126 antique dresses, 
dices, and 125 tunics, not to mention such 


Propuz new to misfortune are often too easily 





Ir is not just for two friends,.more than for 
man and wife, to be out of patience at the same 
time. 

EMPLOYMENT, which Galen calls “nature’s 
physician,” is so essential to human happiness 
that indolence is justly considered.as the mother 
of misery. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue PorvunaTion or THE GLoBE.—According 
to MM. Behm and Wagner’s “ Beviélkerung der 
Erde,” Europe has now -a population of 
$15,929,000 inhabitants, Asia 834,707,000, Africa 
205,679,000, America 95,405,000, Australia and 
Polynesia 431,000, the Polar regions 82,000, 
giving a total of 1,455,923,000; being an increase 
of 16,778,000 according to the latest known 
censuses. At the end of 1877 Germany had a 
population of 43,943,000, Austria and Hungary 
(1879) of 88,000,000, France (1876) of 36,900,000, 
Turkey in Europe of 8,860,000, Russia of 
87,900,000. In Asia, China possesses 434,900,000 
inhabitants, Hong-Kong 130,144, Japan 
34,300,000, according to the census of 1878. ‘The 
British possessions in India: number 240,200,000 
people (an estimate made. before the Census of 
this year), the French possessions 280,000, 
Cochin China 1,600,000, the East Indian islands 
34,800,000, the islands of the South Sea 878,000. 
The area of Africa is estimated at 29,383,000 

uare kilométres, divided! as follows :—Forests 
and cultivated land, 6,300,000; savannahs, 
6,235,000 ; steppes, 4,200,000; deserts, 
10,600,000. The inhabitants of British North 
America number 3,800,000, of the United States 
50,000,000, of Mexico 9,485,000, and of Brazil 
11,100,000. The Polar regions extend round the 
Arctic Circla with an. area of 3,859,000 square 
kilométres, and the Antarctic regions about 
600,000. The population of the former is small, 
with the exception of Iceland, which has 72,000, 
and Greenland 10,000. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Currizp Eeoes.—First, boil any number of 
eggs hard and remove the shells. Fry a sliced 
onion, add a clove of garlic with curry powder 
in butter, a quarter of a pound of butter, until 
of rich golden brown; then with good stock 
make a sauce of the consistency of cream. 
Place the eggs in it and let them boil up, then 
take them out one by one, lay them in a deep 
dish and pour the sance over them, serving 
boiled rice with them. Some persons prefer the 
eggs cut in half, but the dish is prettier if 
they are left whole in golden sauce. Toserve 
the rice in perfection it should be thrown into 
boiling water and allowed to boil as fast as pos- 
sible for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
then drained in a colander and left to dry by 
evaporation. 

How to Coox CautirLowER.—Unless care- 
fully cooked a cauliflower isa tasteless vegetable, 
but with a properly prepared sauce it can be 
made a delicious addition to every dinner table. 
Wash the flour well in strong salt and water. 
Then tie in a floured cloth and boil for forty 
minutes, putting it into salted boiling water and 
keeping it on the boilall the time. Dish into a 
deep vegetable dish and pour over it a sauce 
made with one-half pint of sweet milk boiled 
with half a small teacupful of water the cauli- 
flowerwas boiled in. Stir toa thin paste with cold 
water a small teaspoonful of cornstarch; add to 
the boiling milk and water. Put ina piece of 
butter as large asan egg and one teaspoonful of 
sharp cider vinegar; stir till the butter melts. 

Pour over the cauliflower and serve it at once. 

There are very few palates that will not be 

pleased with such’a succulent dish; if there is 

any left chop it up with as much cold boiled 

potato and serve very hot with the sauce mixed 





moved to impatience. 


in it for breakfast. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. S8.—The flowers, berries, and inner bark of the elder 
are used in medicine. A warm infusion of the flowers is 
diaphoretic, and gently stimulant. A cold infusion is 
diuretic, alterative, and cooling. It is used in erysipelas, 
liver affections of children, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
The bark, pounded with lard, forms a useful ointment 
for burns, scalds, and some diseases of the skin. The 
flowers of the elder make a very pleasant perfume, 
which is prepared in the same way as rose water. 

S. M.—Kerosene will remove rust from steel. 

B. G. E.—To whiten the hands, take a wineglassful of 
eau-de-cologne, and another of lemon juice; then scrape 
two cakes of brown windsor soap to a powder, and mix 
well ina mould. When hard it will be an excellent soap 
to whiten the hands. 

ELLen.—Freckle paste: One ounce of bitter almonds, 
‘one ounce of barley flour; mix with a sufficient quantit 
of honey to make the whole into a smooth paste, wit: 
which the face, particularly where freckles appear, is to 
be anointed at night, and the paste washed off in the 
morning. 

B. M. G.—A very fine cement is made by melting in an 
iron vessel equal parts of common pitch and gutta 
percha. It is kept either liquid, under water, or solid, 
to be melted when wanted. It is not attacked by water, 
and adheres firmly to wood, stone, glass, porcelain, 
ivory, leather, parchment, paper, etc. 

B. E.—Blushing in a young man generally arises from 
timidity of temperament; it is a defect, if defect it be, 
that intercourse with society, the practice of athletic 
sports and temperance will remove. In a woman it is 
generally held to be a sign of modesty and virtue, and is 
one of the chief attractions of the sex. 

A. M.—Pounded alum possesses the property of puri- 
fying water. A pailful, containing four gallons, may be 
purified by a single teaspoonful of pulverisedalum. The 
water should be stirred while putting the alum into it, 
and allowed to rest for a few hours, when the impure 
particles will have been precipitated to the bottom. 

G. W.—Eat sugar, and drink as much milk as will suit 
the digestion. Persons of slender habit of body cannot 
eat too much sugar. 

A. C.—Yes. Bay rum and olive oil are a good applica- 
tion for the hair. 

T. D.—What is called St. Vitus’s dance isa disease, the 
symptoms of which are violent contortion of the muscles 
and temporary insanity. It is probably a species of 
apoplexy. 

H. B.—Pare your nails frequently, and wear shoes 
that are quite wide at the toes. Narrow-toed shoes 
cause a great deal of trouble. 

A. M.—Natalie is the feminine form of Nathaniel, the 
signification or meaning of which is the “ gift of God.” 

H. G.—Corns may be got rid of by binding around 
them rags saturated with lemon juice. The effect of 
this application is to soften the corn, which may, after 
two or three days, be dislodged with a pair of scissors. 

M. R.—The dust of meerschaum is generally used to 
clean and polish the pipes referred to. 

E. B.—The opal has no coloyr that may be called its 
own but a faint bluish tinge, analogous to the tint of 
certain resinous quartz, of which it is a variety. Its true 
beauty and its great value are produced by a physical 
accident; it is traversed by a multitude of fissures, filled 
with air and moisture, which reflect all the prismatic 
colours. 

J. ¥.—To tan skins with the fur on, first wash the 
hide in warm water, and remove all fatty and fleshy 
matter; then soak it in a liquor prepared as follows: To 
ten gallons of cold, soft water add eight quarts of wheat 
bran, half a pint of old soap, one ounce of borax; by add- 
ing two ounces of sulphuric acid the soaking may be 
done in one half the time. If the hides have not been 
salted add one pint of salt. Green hides should not be 
soaked more than eight or ten hours. Dry ones should 
soak until very soft. For tan liquor, to ten gallons of 
warm, soft water add half a bushel of bran; stir well, 
and let stand ina warm room until it ferments. Then 
add slowly two and a half pounds of sulphuric acid; stir 
all the while. Muskrat hides should remain in about 
four hours; then take out and rub with a fleshing knife. 
Then work over a beam until entirely dry. 





Lorriz and Lena, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lottie is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
Lena is tall, dark, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. Respondents must be from eighteen 
to twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Rosz and Vera, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Rose is twenty-four, medium height, dark, brown 1 
and eyes, fond of home. Vera is twenty-three, medium 
height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

Kare, nineteen, medium height, fair, light hair, grey 
eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman. 

Beatrice and Marcusrite, two friends, would like 
to correspond with a gentlemen. Beatrice is 
nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. Marguerite is twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, fond of dancing. Respondents must 
be between twenty-one and twenty-five, dark, good- 
looking, fond of dancing. 

EruEt, twenty-two, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about twenty-five. 


NATURE’S REVELATION. 


One morning, ere the sparkling dew, 
From Heaven’s clouds distilled, 

Had lost the pure, resplendent hue 
With which each drop was filled; 


Ere sluggish sun his beams poured out 
From placid sky above, 

While nature seemed at peace throughout 
And filled with tranquil love; 


I rambled through a flowery dale, 
Rapturously beholding, 

Through woodland’s glossy, verdant veil, 
Glories bright unfolding. 


Bright budding blooms, with glory crowned 
And brilliant tints suffused, 

Were opening as the zephyr’s ’round 
Their fragrance sweet diffused. 


Triumphant bursts of rhapsody 
From feathered songsters showed 
The love that in their melodies 
In sweetest cadence flowed. 


The leafy boughs outspreading high, 
In lavish verdure dressed, 

Were softly toning nature’s sigh 
By balmy zephyrs pressed. 


The rippling brook in winding way, 
O’er mossy, rock-strewn bed, 

Was babbling soft a gies lay 
By nature’s fancy led. 


Now brightly ’thwart the eastern sky 
A golden, pencilled ray 

Sent halo grand to God on high 
From sun on azure way. 


In dreamy cadence floating by, 
The coo of gentle dove 

Seemed inspiration from on high 
To teach that God was love. 


While sweet in love’s humility 
Was perched the cooing dove, 
My soul in glad tranquility 
Knew nature’s God is love. A. G. 


C. W. andA. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. C. W. 
is twenty-six, medium height, dark, good-looking, fond 
of home and children. A. B. is twenty-four, medium 
height, fair, good-looking, fond of home and children. 

Syowprop, eighteen, tall, fair, would like to cor- 
respond with a young gentleman about twenty-one, tall, 
dark, good-looking. 

CHARLIE, nineteen, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between sixteen and 
eighteen. 

Ipa and Mea, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Ida is nineteen, medium 
height; auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and dancing. Meg is twenty, medium height, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. 

CuLavubE, twenty-six, medium height, dark, light hair, 
grey eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. 

Constanck, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, would lixe to correspond with a dark 
young gentleman about twenty. 

Auma, Exsrz and Rusy, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Alma is twenty-five, medium height, 
dark, brown eyes, fond of home and children. Elsie is 
twenty-two, short, fair, golden hair, blue eyes. Ruby 
is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

Erie, nineteen, tall, fair, fair hair, blue eyes, would 


re 
mony. Ernest is twenty-seven, medium height, dark, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, loving, fond of Musig 
and dancing. auk is twenty-four, medium height, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, goebicckine, fond of music 
and dancing. Respondents must be between twenty.t9o 
and twenty-four, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
music and dancing. ‘ 

Macerx and Doris, two friends, would like to corre, 
spond with two young gentlemen. Maggie is twenty. 
medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, fond ot 
dancing. Doris is eighteen, medium height, dari, fong 
of music. Respondents must be medium height, dark. 

LavkEncz, twenty, medium height, of a loving dis. 
position, fond of home and music, would like to corre. 
spond with a young lady with a view to matrimony, 

CxciL, twenty-seven, tall, dark, dark hair, hazel eyes, 

-looking, would like to correspond with a young 
with a view to matrimony. 

E.zanor and FLorence, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Eleanor jg 
eighteen, tall, dark hair, brown eyes, good-looking, of 4 
loving disposition, fond of home and music. Fiorencg 
is nineteen, medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, good. 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond-of dancing. 

ALBERT and CrRiL, two friends, would like to cor. 
respond with two young ladies between nineteen and 
twenty. Albert is twenty-three, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Cyril is twenty. 
two, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children. 

NELLI£, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, fond of si 
ing and dancing, would like to correspond with ayer 
gentleman from twenty-two to twenty-four. 

Horace and Max, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young ladies.. Horace is nineteen, tall, 
fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and muiic, 
Max is eighteen, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fond of home and 
music. 

Viotet and Daisy, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to mati 
mony. Violet is twenty, tall, k, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. Daisy is eighteen, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. Respondents must be about tweuty. 
one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. 

BEextTrRanpD, twenty-seven, tall, fair, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony. 


SOMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


LitTLEJouN is responded to by—Rosabelle, nineteen, 
fair, fond of home and children. ° 

W.H. H. by—Amy, seventeen, fair, of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Witt1am by—Daisy, eighteen, tall, dark, fond of 
home and children. 

JENNY by—William, tall, fair, blue eyes, loving. 

Hegsert by—Vivia, tall, dark, good-looking, loving. 

Dick by—S. A., medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving. i 

Lirrtryouyn by—Carrie, twenty-one, dark, medium 
height, loving. 

CuaRLer by—Rhoda G., twenty-two, tall, brown hair, 
fond of music. 

GrorGE by—Ivy, nineteen, tall, fair, loving, fond of 
home. 

Hotty by—Rerx, tall, dark, good-looking. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. 8.—The flowers, berries, and inner bark of the elder 
are used in medicine. A warm infusion of the flowers is 
diaphoretic, and gently stimulant. A cold infusion is 
diuretic, alterative, and cooling. It is used in erysipelas, 
liver affections of children, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
The bark, pounded with lard, forms a useful ointment 
for burns, scalds, and some diseases of the skin. The 
flowers of the elder make a very pleasant perfume, 
which is prepared in the same way as rose water. 

8S. M.—Kerosene will remove rust from steel. 

B. G. E.—To whiten the hands, take a wineglassful of 
eau-de-cologne, and another of lemon juice; then scrape 
two cakes of brown windsor soap to a powder, and mix 
well ina mould. When hard it will be an excellent soap 
to whiten the hands. 

ELLreN.—Freckle paste: One ounce of bitter almonds, 
one ounce of barley flour; mix with a sufficient quantity 
of honey to make the whole into a smooth paste, with 
which the face, particularly where freckles appear, is to 
be anointed at night, and the paste washed oif in the 
morning. 

B. M. G.—A very fine cement is made by melting in an 
iron vessel equal parts of common pitch and gutta 
percha. It is kept either liquid, under water, or solid, 
to be melted when wanted. It is not attacked by water, 
and adheres firmly to wood, stone, glass, porcelain, 
ivory, leather, parchment, paper, etc. 

B. E.—Blushing in a young man generally arises from 
timidity of temperament; it isa defect, if defect it be, 
that intercourse with society, the practice of athletic 
sports and temperance willremove. In a woman it is 
generally held to be a sign of modesty and virtue, and is 
one of the chief attractions of the sex. 

A. M.—Pounded alum possesses the property of puri- 
fying water. A pailful, containing four gallons, may be 
purified by a single teaspoonful of pulverisedalum. The 
water should be stirred while putting the alum into it, 
and allowed to rest for a few hours, ;vyhen the impure 
particles will have been precipitated to the bottom. 

G. W.—Eat sugar, and drink as much milk as will suit 
the digestion. Persous of slender habit of body cannot 
eat too much sugar. 

A. C.—Yes. Bay rum and olive oil are a good applica- 
tion for the hair. 

T. D.—What is called St. Vitus’s dance isa disease, the 
symptoms of which are violent contortion of the muscles 
and temporary insanity. It is probably a species of 
apoplexy. 

H. B.—Pare your nails frequently, and wear shoes 
that are quite wide at the toes. Narrow-toed shoes 
cause a great deal of trouble. 

A. M.—Natalie is the feminine form of Nathaniel, the 
signification or meaning of which is the “ gift of God.” 

H. G.—Corns may be got rid of by binding around 
them rags saturated with lemon juice. The effect of 
this application is to soften the corn, which may, after 
two or three days, be dislodged with a pair of scissors. 

M. R.—The dust of meerschaum is generally used to 
clean and polish the pipes referred to. 

E. B.—The opal has no colour that may be called its 
own buta faint bluish tinge, analogous to the tint of 
certain resinous quartz, of which it is a variety. Its true 
beauty and its great value are produced by a physical 
accident; it is traversed by a multitude of fissures, filled 
with air and moisture, which reflect all the prismatic 
colours. 

J. ¥.—To tan skins with the fur on, first wash the 
hide in warm water, and remove all fatty and fleshy 
matter; then soak it in a liquor prepared as follows: To 
ten gallons of cold, soft water add eight quarts of wheat 
bran, half a pint of old soap, one ounce of borax; by add- 
ing two ounces of sulphuric acid the soaking may be 
done in one half the time. If the hides have not been 
salted add one pint of salt. Green hides should not be 
soaked more than eight or ten hours. Dry ones should 
soak until very soft. For tan liquor, to ten gallons of 
warm, soft water add half a bushel of bran; stir well, 
and let stand ina warm room until it ferments. Then 
add slowly two and a half pounds of sulphuric acid; stir 
all the while. Muskrat hides should remain in about 
four hours; then take out and rub with a fleshing knife. 
Then work over a beam until entirely dry. 





Lorr1z and Lena, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lottie is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
Lena is tall, k, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. Respondents must be from eighteen 
to twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Rosk and Vera, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Rose is twenty-four, medium height, dark, brown hair 
and eyes, fond of home. Vera is twenty-three, medium 
height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

Kare, nineteen, medium height, fair, light hair, grey 
eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman. ; 

Bearrice and Marcverirt®, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young gentlemen. Beatrice is 
nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. Marguerite is twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, fond of dancing. Respondents must 
be between twenty-one and twenty-five, tall, dark, good- 
looking, fond of dancing. 

ETHEL, twenty-two, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about twenty-five. 


NATURE’S REVELATION. 


One morning, ere the sparkling dew, 
From Heaven’s clouds distilled, 

Had lost the pure, resplendent hue 
With which each drop was filled ; 


Ere sluggish sun his beams poured out 
From placid sky above, 

While nature seemed at peace throughout 
And filled with tranquil love; 


I rambled through a flowery dale, 
Rapturously beholding, 

Through woodland’s glossy, verdant veil, 
Glories bright unfolding. 


Bright budding blooms, with glory crowned 
And brilliant tints suffused, 

Were opening as the zephyr’s ’round 
Their fragrance sweet diffused. 


Triumphant bursts of rhapsody 
From feathered songsters showed 
The love that in their melodies 
In sweetest cadence flowed. 


The leafy voughs outspreading high, 
In lavish verdure dressed, 

Were softly toning nature’s sigh 
By balmy zephyrs pressed. 


The rippling brook in winding way, 
O’er mossy, rock-strewn bed, 

Was babbling soft a plaintive lay 
By nature’s fancy led. 


Now brightly ’thwart the eastern sky 
A golden, pencilled ray 

Sent halo grand to God on high 
From sun on azure way. 


In dreamy cadence floating by, 
The coo of gentle dove 

Seemed inspiration from on high 
To teach that God was love. 


While sweet in love’s humility 

Was perched the cooing dove, 
My soul in glad tranquility 

Knew nature’s God is love. A. G. 

C. W. and A. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. C. W. 
is twenty-six, medium height, dark, good-looking, fond 
of home and children. A. B. is twenty-four, medium 
height, fair, good-looking, fond of home and children. 

Syowpkrop, eighteen, tall, fair, would like to cor- 
respond with a young gentleman about twenty-one, tall, 
dark, good-looking. 

CHARLIE, nineteen, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between sixteen and 
eighteen. 

Ipa and Mee, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Ida is nineteen, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and dancing. Meg is twenty, medium height, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. 

CLauDE, twenty-six, medium height, dark, light hair, 
grey eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. 

ConstaNncrk, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, would like to correspond with a dark 
young gentleman about twenty. 

Auma, Exsie and Rusy, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Alma is twenty-five, medium height, 
dark, brown eyes, fond of home and children. Elsie is 
twenty-two, short, fair, golden hair, blue eyes. Ruby 
is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

Errti£, nineteen, tall, fair, fair hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman between 
twenty and twenty-two. 

Ernest and Frank, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 





mony. Ernest is twenty-seven, medium height, dark, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, loving, fond of musig 
and dancing. rank is twenty-four, medium heie)t 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of mugie 
and dancing. Respondents must be between twenty-two 
and twenty-four, medium height, good-looking, ‘ond of 
music and dancing. k 

Macerx and Doris, two friends, would like to corre, 
spond with two young gentlemen. Maggie is twenty-one 
medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
dancing. Doris is eighteen, medium height, dark, fond 
of music. Respondents must be medium height, dark. 

LavRENCE, twenty, medium height, of a loving jis. 
position, fond of home and music, would like to corre. 
spond with a young lady with a view to matrimony, 

CrciL, twenty-seven, tall, dark, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
good-looking, would like to correspond with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. E 

ELgeanor and FLorence, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Eleanor js 
eighteen, tall, dark hair, brown eyes, good-looking, of y 
loving disposition, fond of home and music. Florence 
is nineteen, medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, good. 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

ALBERT and CrriL, two friends, would like to cor. 
respond with two young ladies between nineteen anj 
twenty. Albert is twenty-three, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Cyril is twenty: 
two, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children. 

NELLIE, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, fond of sing. 
ing and dancing, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman from twenty-two to twenty-four. 

Horace and Max, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young ladies. Horace is nineteen, tall, 
fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and muiic, 
Max is eighteen, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Respondeuts 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fond of home and 
music. 

Viotet and Daltsy, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matr- 
mony. Violet is twenty, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. Daisy is eighteen, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. Respondents must be about twenty. 
one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. 

BERTRAND, twenty-seven, tall, fair, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


LitTLEJOHN is responded to by—Rosabelle, nineteen, 
fair, fond of home and children. 

W.H. H. by—Amy, seventeen, fair, of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Witt1am by—Daisy, eighteen, tall, dark, fond of 
home and children. 

JENNY by—William, tall, fair, blue eyes, loving. 

HERBERT by—Vivia, tall, dark, good-looking, loving. 

Dick by—S. A., medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving. , 

LitrtEyoun by—Carrie, twenty-one, dark, medium 
height, loving. 

CuaRLEY by—Rhoda G., twenty-two, tall, brown hair, 
fond of music. 

GEoRGE by—Ivy, nineteen, tall, fair, loving, fond of 

ome. 

Hotty by—Rex, tall, dark, good-looking. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
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Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpeuce, Eight 
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JAMES SPENCE & Co., WHOLESALE DRAPERS —[-_ 
76, 77, 78& 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. Bf 


Guaranteed Fast Pile VELVETEENS. 








“ 
_ 








No.1. Black and all colours, 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. per yard. CH 
No.2. Black and all colours, 3s. 11d. per yard. th ‘ 
Various other qualities from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 11d. per Patterns post free, ow 
id we en en oy _ 
a ALL GOODS MARKED AT WHOLESALE CITY PRICES. < 
# 42,% 
ra NEW “PENNY” FASHION MAGAZINE—PART ONE NOW READY, ‘ 
a SPENCE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF FASHION. Where m: 
es Illustrating the latest Novelties in Dress and Millinery. 36 illustrations and diagrams Tnstrumen 
explaining the art of Dressmaking. May be had of all newsagents and bookeellers, or with 25 
| post free for 14d. from Spzncr & Co., St. y Pan!’ s Churchyard, London. Cash; or 
oa , : 


If your Newsagent does not keep it, ask him to procure it for you. 


76, 77, 78 and 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 








SEC 


DYES 60., 1s, = gp. & 56, rn 
GOLD PAINT 1s. 60., 3s. 60. &10s. 60. JU D S ON S BLAI 
ARTISTS’ BLACK ts. & 25.60. { “™*>™ 222 ™#* ne 5 
BLACK-ALL cor STOVES 60.815) soto evervwuere. P= 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 77, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, FFFE 


WILLCOX & GIBBS R= 
“ AUTOMATIC’ 
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SUCCESS.—The best 
and only certain remedy ever discovered 


for preserving, strengthening, beautifying or 
restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustaches, 














bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., & 11s. by all Chemists & 
Perfumers, and at 22, Wellington St., Strand, 
London, W.C. For Children’s and Ladies’ 
Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalled. 


BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


and preventing them turning gray. Sold in 


2) 

4 

< * . * 

- Silent Sewing Machine : 

c HIS 

6 The very highest Excellence in every respect,— { ttn > 

2 in Design, Construction, Finish and Performance; es 
Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness, Durability. emi toe 

om to the con 


HAND OR TREADLE, OR BOTH. Baa 


Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of ali Cost, for a Month's Trial —_ 
at Home. Lists Post Free. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (00, 
150, Cheapside, and 185, Regent Street, W., 
London ; 


10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, Glasgow; 32, New Road, 
Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham 


A Certified Agent in every Town. 


OLDRIDGE’S 














June, 1981. 
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BORD’S PIANOS. 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 


The well-known Importers of these celebrated Pianos, 
have removed to 


42,Southampton Row, 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment of 

Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 

with 25 per Cent. Co-operative Discount for 

Cash; or on the Three Years’ System, from 16s. per month 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 


On the Three Years’ System, 
FROM 10s. 6d. PER MONTH. 


Full valueallowed for oldinstruments of any kind, in exchange. 


BLAIR’S -GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
HE excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. y ; é 
These Pille require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain 
o prevent the disease attacking any vital = 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


imple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchers, 
for allaying dryness of the Throat. 
Phosphate of Iron Efervescing Lozenges (do not blacken 
he Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. 
Sodaand Bismuth Effervescing Lozengesoneaftereach meal. 
Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the 
well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” - 
Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (® “these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.” —Lanest. , 


In Bottles, Is.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 


Patentes and Manufacturer, 
VILLIAM 7. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


'HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indi- 
gestion, bilions and liver eomplaints, loss of sppetite, weiness, 
giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bows}s. : 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
headache so very prevalent, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
ficctions, blotehies, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give @ healthy 
00m to the complexion. 








































THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 
These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment ef 
ali ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for‘the removal of all muscular and outward: complaints. 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
euring most complaints to which herself or Family is liable, 


’ 
N.B.—Advice can be obtarned, free of charge, at 633, Ozfors Street, London, 
daily between the hours of 11 ana 4, or by letter. 
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EMBROCATION. 


The Cheapest, Strongest, Cleanest, and 
most Effectual and Agreeable — 
Application ever offered to the Public 
FOR 

Sprains, Bruises,Chilbiains, Rhevmatism, Lum- 
baco, Cramp, Sciaticn, Kecent & Chronic Pains 
in the Limbs and Joints, Eniargement of the 
Giands, Quinsy, Mumps. vauee. Whooping 
Cough, Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Infammation 
of the Lungs, Asthma, Neuralgia, Face Ache, 
Tic Doloreux, Tooth Ache, Head Ache, Faint- 
ing, Fiatulency and Spasm of the Bowels, Pain- 
ful Diarrhosa, Bites of Animals and Snakes, 
Stings of Insects, Irritation of the Skin, Ring- 
worm, Cleansing the Head, and lufamwmations 
of nearly every kind. 


CONTAINS NO POISONOUS INGREDIENT, 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING ON BACH BOTTLE, 


For OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 


Prepared only by WEBB & Co., 
21, CROSS St., HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, B.C. 


Price 7id. Large Bottle, 1/14. 


NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS 
‘SHMIVAC ANIOIGAN LINGLVd 
GNV SLSINGHO ITV JO 

















Bold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 











—— 


A month’s free trial at home. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Easy payments, 10s. Monthly, 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





WEIR’S 56s. 





SEWING MACHINES. 

LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITCH. Allone price. Attachments in- 
cluded. Hand or fcot. Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. 





J. G. WEIR, 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a cary 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavor 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitutia 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladiés are float; 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 














DR. J. COLLIS BROWNDE’S CHLORODYWNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhoa ; and is the only specific in CHOLERA AND DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION AND SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &o. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital importance that the public should obtain the gemi 
which bears the words, “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne.” 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of OCHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the Defend 
Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the defendant had made a deliberate misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chu 
cellor Wood. Chemists throughout the land will confirm thia decision that Dr. J. C. Browns was the inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

Noumenovs Testmontats FROM EMINENT Puysicrans ACCOMPANY EACH. Borris. Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 94., and4s. 6d., by ali Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


* 














AEATING’S INSECT POWDER 









, THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroyi: every species : 
SBUG of otensive Insects; as 28 yerieetly burmese to ven the 
aN u smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
Paoprterors or Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 


tion, and seéuring complete extermination of to s} 
ing apartments, Preserves Furs and Woollens from Mace 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s., & 2s.6d. each 

REDUCED PRICES, 
INCREASED QUANTITY, ® 
IMPROVED TINS. 
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ao 
EFFERVESCING AND HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. 
It is most invigorating, vitalising, and refreshing. Gives instant relief in HEADACHES, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, HEARTBURN, FEVERISH COLDS, and qu 
cures the worst form of ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS. The various diseases arising from CLIMATIC CAUSES, CONSTIPATION, the LIVER or BLOOD IMPURE 
INOCULATION, and the results of breathing air infected with FEVERS, MEASLES, or SMALL POX, are frequently prevented or cured by its use. 
Dz. PROUT.—“ Unfolding of immense benefit to mankind.” Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of 












writes :—* I have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy # 
treatment of many of the ordinary and anake forms of Gasrric CoMPLAINTs and 
forms of Fusuitxy Drsrgpara.” 

w ING.—* I used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of YELLOW 


Dz. MORGAN.—“ It furnishes the blood with its lost saline constituents.” 

Dz. TURLEY.—“T found it act as a specificin my experience and family in the werst 
form of ScaxLut Fuver, vo other medicine being required.” 

Dr. 8. GIBBON (formerly Physician of the London Hospital).—“It is the best pree ; R. ° 
paration of the kind I have ever met with. Its usefulness in the treatment of disease has and Iam nappy, to state that I never lost a ~ case. 
jong been confirmed by medical experience. I have been in the habit of using it in: Dr. W. STEVENS.—‘ Since itsintroduction the Fara Wust Inpra Fevensare’ 
private practice for many years, In Aof climates it is of especial value.” { of their terrors.” 


Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d,, 11s. and 21s. each. 


DR. POWELLS BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints. 


t These excellent Losenges, prepared only by H. Lamptoven, from a prescription purchased of Mesers. Nodxns & Co., in 1844, have for many years been found of gtesb' 
in recent hoarseness, and their occasional use often prevents attacks from Cold and Inflammation ; one, two or three should be taken when the Cough is troublesome, or 0b 
warm room, for the cold or night air. A child three or four years old should have one given three times:s day; an infant can have a quarter of one put into,the mouth oc 


Price Is. 144. 
™ H LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.. 
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